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SUMMARY 

Fresh  Vegetable  Prices  Near  Peak 

First  quarter  farm  prices  for  fresh  vegetables 
averaged  roughly  a  fifth  lower  than  last  year's 
record  high.  Weather  problems  had  somewhat  less 
impact  this  past  winter.  Frost  damaged  some 
tender  crops  in  Florida,  but  there  was  little  price 
effect  at  that  time.  However,  the  current  bulges  in 
prices  of  celery,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and  cucumbers 
are  the  result  of  reduced  yields  and  the  need  to 
replant  some  fields  in  that  State. 

In  California,  excessive  rains  have  led  to  higher 
celery  and  lettuce  prices.  During  late  April  and 
early  May  there  will  be  short  periods  of  reduced 
supplies  of  several  items.  Thus,  prices  will  tend  to 
be  volatile  the  first  half  of  the  spring  quarter,  aver- 
aging higher  than  the  first  quarter  and  more  than 
second  quarter  1977. 

Retail  fresh  vegetable  prices  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1978  averaged  substantially  below  1977,  but  will 
rise  this  spring  to  about  the  same  or  slightly  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

The  prospective  acreage  of  14  spring  fresh  mar- 
ket vegetables  is  2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago.  If 
yields  equal  the  1975-77  average,  output  this  spring 
would  be  about  3  percent  less  than  in  the  spring  of 
1977.  Among  the  major  crops,  there  are  larger 
acreages  of  snap  beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  and 
green  peppers.  Smaller  acreages  are  indicated  for 
broccoli,  celery,  sweet  corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  and 
tomatoes.  The  spring  onion  crop  in  Texas  has  been 
sharply  reduced  from  earlier  expectations  but  will 
still  be  26  percent  more  than  the  small  volume  of 
1977.  Spring  melon  acreage  is  3  percent  less  than 
1977. 

Although  1978  processing  vegetable  acreage 
now  seems  likely  to  be  only  fractionally  less  than  a 
year  earlier,  the  resulting  tonnage  will  be  consid- 
erably smaller,  if  current  intentions  are  carried  out. 
The  substantial  cut  in  California  tomato  acreage 
practically  assures  this  outcome,  as  this  crop  in 
that  State  accounts  for  half  the  total  U.S.  raw  ton- 
nage of  all  processed  vegetables.  Larger  acreages 
are  expected  for  all  other  leading  items  except 
sweet  corn. 
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Disappearance  of  canned  vegetables  in  1977/78 
is  likely  running  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Accordingly,  the  carryover  of  canned  vegetables 
will  be  slightly  larger.  Among  the  10  items  consid- 
ered, this  would  pose  no  serious  problems  except 
for  tomato  puree,  and  possibly  canned  tomatoes.  In 
addition,  supplies  of  tomato  concentrates — catsup, 
paste,  and  sauce — are  known  to  be  burdensome. 
This  explains  why  tomato  acreage  is  being  cut  sub- 
stantially. Total  canned  vegetable  acreage  under 
contract  is  expected  to  be  nearly  3  percent  less  this 
year. 

Disappearance  of  frozen  vegetables  between 
July  1,  1977  and  April  1,  1978  lagged  a  year  earlier 
by  about  10  million  pounds  or  1  percent  despite 
large  supplies.  Apparently  higher  prices  curbed 
movement.  It  now  appears  that  the  carryover  into 
1978/79  will  be  much  larger  than  the  small  amount 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  marketing 
period.  Nonetheless,  this  carryover  is  not  likely  to 
prove  burdensome.  In  fact,  current  planting 
intentions  for  frozen  vegetable  crops  indicate  an 
acreage  increase  of  4  percent  this  season. 


The  U.S.  potato  industry  is  concluding  one  of 
the  most  difficult  marketing  seasons  in  recent  his- 
tory. Demand  for  the  large  crop  has  been  sluggish, 
prices  have  been  depressed,  especially  in  the  East 
and  Midwest.  Transportation  problems  made  mat- 
ters worse.  The  supply  of  trucks  available  to  haul 
the  crop  was  limited,  partly  due  to  several  storms. 

The  potato  industry  has  indicated  some  acreage 
cuts  this  year  with  the  spring  acreage  down  slight- 
ly, and  some  further  modest  reductions  are 
planned.  Fall  acreage  intentions  call  for  1.16  mil- 
lion acres,  1  percent  less  than  1977,  and  growers 
intend  to  reduce  summer  plantings  by  6  percent. 
Even  if  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  stage 
is  being  set  for  another  year  of  heavy  supplies. 
Western  growers,  whose  yields  average  the  highest 
in  the  country,  plan  a  3-percent  increase  in  plant- 
ings this  season. 

Dry  bean  acreage  may  be  6  percent  larger  than 
a  year  earlier,  if  present  plans  are  carried  out.  All 
major  States  except  New  York  expect  to  raise  more. 
The  increase  reflects  the  current  reasonaly  good 
prices,  and  the  improved  moisture  conditions  in 
Michigan,  the  leading  bean  producer. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK 


FRESH  VEGETABLES 

The  prospective  acreage  of  14  spring  vegetables 
for  fresh  market  is  2  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 
With  yields  equal  to  the  1975-77  average,  output 
this  spring  would  be  about  3  percent  less  than  in 
the  spring  of  1977.  Among  the  major  crops  there 
are  larger  acreages  of  snap  beans,  cabbage,  car- 
rots, and  green  peppers.  There  are  acreage 
decreases  for  broccoli,  cauliflower,  celery,  sweet 
corn,  cucumbers,  lettuce,  spinach,  and  tomatoes. 
The  spring  onion  crop  in  Texas  is  26  percent  more 
than  the  small  volume  of  1977,  sharply  reduced 
from  earlier  expectations.  At  129,300  acres,  spring 
melon  acreage  is  3  percent  less  than  in  1977. 

Continued  heavy  rains  during  February  and 
March  in  the  central  sections  of  California  have 
delayed  and  disrupted  normal  planting  and  har- 
vesting activity  of  several  vegetables.  The  volume, 
and  sometimes  the  quality  too,  of  lettuce,  celery, 
carrots,  and  broccoli  have  been  reduced  from  ear- 
lier expectations.  In  some  cases,  notably  lettuce, 
planting  activity  has  not  been  able  to  proceed  nor- 
mally. This  will  leave  gaps  in  late  April  to  mid- 
May  supplies.  However,  with  all  the  rains  and 
moisture  accumulation  in  the  mountain  areas  this 


past  fall  and  winter,  the  California  drought  of  the 
past  two  seasons  is  broken. 

In  Florida  the  February  22nd  and  23rd  freeze 
killed  a  considerable  acreage  of  young  corn  in  the 
Everglades  area,  necessitating  replantings  and 
making  the  crop  later  than  normal.  Other  crops 
that  suffered  some  frost  damage  to  young  plants 
were  cucumbers,  squash,  and  snap  beans.  Other- 
wise, cold  weather  in  Florida  also  slowed  growth  of 
green  peppers  and  cabbage  and  caused  some 
foliage  burn  to  tomatoes. 

The  impact  of  weather  on  farm  prices  for  fresh 
vegetables  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  much 
less  severe  than  a  year  earlier.  The  first  quarter 
1978  index  was  203  compared  with  255  in  1977 
(1967=100).  Although  there  was  frost  damage  to 
some  tender  crops  in  Florida,  this  did  not  carry  an 
immediate  price  impact.  However,  the  temporary 
rises  in  prices  of  celery,  tomatoes,  cabbage,  and 
cucumbers  late  in  April  and  early  May  were  the 
result  of  continually  cool  weather  plus  some  occa- 
sional frost  damage  late  in  February. 

In  California,  rains  have  been  exerting  a  similar 
influence  on  celery,  broccoli,  and  lettuce  prices. 
During  April  and  early  May,  there  will  be  supply 
gaps  of  several  items,  and  prices  will  tend  to  be 
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Table  1— Vegetables  and  melons  for  fresh  market:  Reported  commercial  acreage  and  projected  production 
of  principal  crops,  selected  seasons,  1977  and  indicated  1978 


Seasonal  group 
and  crop 

Acreage 

Production 

1977 
major 
States 

1978 

1977 
major 
States 

1978 

1  nd  icated 
major  States 

Percent 
of  1977 

Indicated 
major  States 

Percent 
of  1977s 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

1,000  cwt. 

Percent 

1  50.4 

181 

6 

121 

29 

1 

34 

6 

119 

Spring: 2 

Snap  Beans   

22.6 

23 

q 

106 

8 

q 

105 

Broccoli3  

ion 

1  D 

9 

84 

2 

U 

i 

5 

76 

Cabbage3  

17.2 

17 

7 

103 

3 

9 

3 

8 

97 

Carrots3   

15.0 

18 

Q 

1  20 

4 

4 

2 

123 

Cauliflower3   

C 
D 

2 

88 

C 
D 

5 

83 

Celery3   

9  4 

g 

2 

98 

4 

3 

101 

Sweet  corn   

40.1 

37 

93 

3 

4 

u 

94 

18.8 

18 

96 

2 

2 

2 

93 

Eggplant 

.9 

9 

100 

2 

2 

102 

2.0 

2 

0 

100 

3 

3 

103 

Lettuce  

54.4 

54 

0 

99 

14 

3 

13 

6 

95 

Green  peppers3 

10.2 

10 

7 

105 

1 

2 

1 

2 

102 

Spinach  

1.3 

1 

0 

77 

1 

1 

71 

35.8 

33 

7 

94 

5 

6 

5 

4 

98 

Total  14 

252.7 

247 

7 

98 

43 

2 

42 

1 

97 

Honeydew  Melons  

5.1 

3 

4 

67 

5 

3 

68 

Cantaloups   

26.7 

29 

6 

111 

3 

6 

3 

7 

102 

Watermelons  

101.4 

96 

3 

95 

14 

0 

13 

4 

96 

Total  melons4   

133.2 

129 

3 

97 

18 

1 

17 

4 

96 

'Based  on  average  yield  per  acre.  2  April,  May  and  June.  3  Includes  fresh  market  and  processing.  4  May  not  add  to  total  due  to 
rounding.  5  Percentage  figures  listed  are  correct-Production  data  in  this  table  have  been  rounded. 


Vegetables  for  Fresh  Market,  ESCS,  USDA. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  MEXICAN  VEGETABLES* 


1977/78 


1976/77 


0  2  4  6  8  10  12 

MIL.  CWT. 

*  PARTIAL  SEASON-OCTOBER  THRU  MID-APRIL  ONLY-BORDER  CROSSINGS  AS  REPORTED  BY  AMS. 
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volatile  the  first  half  of  the  spring  quarter.  It  is 
likely  the  second  quarter  average  will  moderately 
exceed  the  year-earlier  figure  of  181. 

Retail  prices  for  fresh  vegetables  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1978  were  201  (1967=100),  compared  with  221 
in  1977.  For  the  spring  quarter  the  figure  is  likely 
be  near  215-225,  slightly  more  than  a  year  ago. 

Onions 

The  Texas  spring  onion  crop,  currently  forecast 
at  3.5  million  cwt.,  is  26  percent  above  the  1977 
spring  crop  but  24  percent  below  the  March  1  fore- 
cast. Although  growing  and  harvesting  conditions 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  at  one  time  seemed 
generally  favorable,  losses  from  seed  stems  have 
been  heavy  in  the  early  fields.  This  has  meant  that 
market  supplies  in  the  lower  Valley  have  been 
much  lighter  than  expected,  and  in  some  cases 
acreage  has  been  abandoned.  Similar  conditions 
exist  in  other  producing  areas  of  the  State,  but  seed 
stem  was  less  of  a  problem  in  the  Winter  Garden 
area  where  harvesting  is  expected  to  begin  the  last 
week  in  April.  Supplies  from  this  area  will  remain 
light  until  mid-May. 


ONIONS:  U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 


JAN.    APR.   JULY    OCT.    JAN.    APR,    JULY    OCT.    JAN.   APR.    JULY  OCT.  JAN. 
1976  1977  1978 


With  heavy  storage  supplies  on  hand,  grower 
prices  in  January  and  February  were  only  about  a 
third  of  those  a  year  earlier  but  began  showing 
some  strength  in  March.  And  with  the  heavy 
Texas  crop  expected,  it  appeared  as  though  grow- 
ers would  be  facing  low  prices  well  into  the  sum- 
mer. But  mid-April  f.o.b.  prices  for  large  and 
medium  whites  were  $6.95-$7.40  per  50  lb.  bag  com- 
pared with  $12.00-$14.00  a  year  earlier.  Medium 
and  large  yellows  at  $5.10-$6.80  compared  with 
$8.00  to  $9.25  a  year  earlier.  The  three  year  aver- 
age 1974-1976  April  price  for  whites  would  be  about 
$4.50-$5.00  with  yellows  closer  to  $4.00. 


With  lighter  than  expected  supplies  coming  out 
of  Texas  during  the  spring  and  rainy  weather 
delaying  planting  in  California,  prices  may  remain 
much  stronger  than  earlier  expected  until  late  sum- 
mer when  major  storage  States  begin  to  harvest  in 
volume.  However,  prices  are  not  likely  to  exceed 
the  high  levels  of  spring  1977. 

In  three  of  the  four  non-storage  States — New 
Mexico,  Texas,  and  Washington— 12,530  acres  to  be 
planted  in  1978  is  8  percent  more  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

In  the  storage  States,  which  account  for  the 
major  portion  of  the  summer  crop,  acreage  will  be 
nearly  the  same  as  last  year. 

However,  California  will  have  about  a  12-per- 
cent increase.  This  California  summer  crop  is  con- 
sidered separately  as  it  is  used  primarily  for  dehy- 
dration. Plantings  of  California  summer  onions 
have  been  slowed  by  heavy  rains  in  the  South 
Coast,  Desert,  and  San  Joaquin  Valley  areas. 
Plantings  are  expected  to  be  on  schedule  in  the 
Central  Coast  area. 

Tomatoes 

Total  supplies  of  tomatoes  have  been  running 
well  ahead  of  those  a  year  earlier  but  below  two 
years  earlier.  Up  to  late  March,  Nogales  shipping 
point  prices  were  below  those  of  a  year  earlier, 
when  domestic  supplies  were  extremely  limited. 
But  as  of  mid-April,  these  prices  were  $1.00-$2.00 
higher  for  2  and  3  layer  flats  and  lugs.  Cool 
weather  earlier  in  the  growing  season  has  held 
back  recent  harvest  activity  in  Florida. 


Table  2—  Major  sources  of  U.S.  winter  tomato  supplies' 


Season 
Nov.  1  thru 
mid-April 

Florida 

Mexico2 

Total 
Florida 
and 

Mexico 

Mexico  as 
percent 
of  total 

Thous.  cwt. 

Per  cert  t 

1976/77   

3,369 

6,422 

9,791 

66 

1977/78   

4,004 

6,371  10,375 

61 

1  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  ■ 
crossings  include  shipments  to  Canda. 


AMS    ■    USDA.  "Border 


Spring  tomato  acreage  in  the  United  States,  at 
33,700  acres,  is  6  percent  less  than  last  year.  Based 
on  average  yields  for  the  past  3  years,  a  2  percent 
smaller  crop  would  result.  Florida  and  South  Car- 
olina account  for  two-thirds  of  the  spring  area  for 
harvest.  The  peak  of  Florida  harvest  is  expected  to 
occur  in  late  May  when  the  Palmetto-Ruskin  area 
reaches  heavy  production.  The  6,000  acres  for 
spring  harvest  in  South  Carolina  is  14  percent  less 
than    a    year   earlier,   with   peak   supplies  expected 
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from  there  in  June.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Texas  also  ship  late  in  the  spring  peri- 
od. 

Even  though  prospective  spring  supplies  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
prices  for  the  spring  quarter  are  not  likely  to  vary 
much  from  the  21-cents-a-pound  level  of  1977, 
which  is  also  the  current  price. 

Cabbage 

Unloads  of  cabbage  this  past  winter  were  5  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier,  with  Texas  shipping 
more  but  Florida  moving  sharply  less.  Even  so, 
prices  to  growers  have  been  well  below  a  year  ear- 
lier ever  since  January.  This  reflected  the  more 
generous  total  vegetable  supply  this  season.  Prices 
moved  as  high  as  $9.00  per  1-3/4-bushel  crate  f.o.b. 
North  Florida  points  in  mid-February  but  dropped 
quickly  to  current  levels  of  around  $4.00  per  crate. 

The  1978  spring  acreage  of  cabbage  at  17,700 
acres  is  3  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier.  Based 


on  average  yields,  production  at  3.8  million  cwt.  is 
3  percent  less  than  production  during  the  spring 
quarter  of  1977.  Prospects  for  favorable  grower 
prices  through  the  spring  and  summer  do  not  look 
too  promising.  Shipments  from  Florida  will  proba- 
bly be  peaking  soon,  but  a  larger  acreage  in  Geor- 
gia will  fill  in  immediately  afterwards.  But  Florida 
and  Texas,  with  a  34-percent  larger  acreage  over  a 
year  earlier,  are  expected  to  be  actively  shipping 
cabbage  into  the  month  of  June. 

Lettuce 

Rains  during  the  winter  months  delayed  and 
disrupted  normal  planting  and  harvesting  oper- 
ations in  the  central  and  southern  sections  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  desert  areas  of  Blythe  and  Imperial 
completed  harvest  during  the  winter  quarter  with 
no  carryover  to  spring.  Harvest  is  underway  in  the 
South  Coast  and  starting  in  the  Central  Coast  and 
San  Joaquin  Valley.  Since  planting  activity  did 
not  proceed  normally,  there  will  be  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  weekly  supplies  between  mid-April  and 
mid-May.  F.o.b.  prices  have  advanced  to  record  lev- 
els and  are  expected  to  hold  more  than  double  the 
typical  April-May  prices  which  range  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  per  crate.  By  June  1,  supplies  should  be  more 
normal,  with  prices  back  to  more  usual  quotations. 

Winter  quarter  unloads  of  major  types  lettuce  at 
leading  markets  were  4  percent  more  than  the  pre- 
vious year,  reflecting  an  active  harvest  season  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  of  California.  Average  prices  to 
growers  were  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  but  with 
substantial  swings  from  one  week  to  the  next. 
Weekly  average  prices  per  crate  of  24  heads  ranged 
from  $2.13  to  $8.25  at  California  and  Arizona  ship- 
ping points. 

The  1978  spring  acreage  for  harvest,  at  54,000 
acres,  is  1  percent  below  that  for  1977.  Based  on 
average  yields,  prospective  production  of  13.6  mil- 
lion cwt.  is  5  percent  below  that  of  a  year  earlier. 


CABBAGE:  U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 


LETTUCE:  U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 


JAN.    APR.   JULY    OCT.    JAN.    APR.   JULY    OCT.    JAN.    APR.   JULY    OCT  JAN 
1976  1977  1978 
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Carrots 

Carrot  shipments  to  fresh  market  outlets  from 
the  major  districts  of  California,  Texas,  and  Flor- 
ida have  been  running  8-10  percent  larger  than  in 
the  winter  of  1977/78.  Winter  acreage  was  about  8 
percent  more  than  in  1977.  In  California,  carrot 
losses  from  the  heavy  winter  rains  were  negligible, 
but  harvest  schedules  were  often  disrupted. 

California  shipping  point  prices  were  mostly 
$4.00  during  the  winter  quarter,  much  below  the 
$6.45  to  $10.00  range  of  a  year  earlier  for  a  carton 
of  48  1-pound  film  bags.  By  late  April,  prices  held 
at  $4.00-$4.20,  after  having  been  moderately  lower 
for  a  short  period. 


CELERY:  U.S.  GROWER  PRICES 


20 


10 
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PRICE 
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The  1978  spring  carrot  acreage  wii!  be  18,000 
acres,  20  percent  above  that  harvested  in  the 
spring  of  1977.  Based  on  average  yield,  production 
at  4.2  million  cwt.  is  23  percent  more  than  the 
spring  crop  of  1977.  Acreage  is  expected  to  increase 
50  percent  over  a  year  earlier  in  Texas  and  in  Cali- 
fornia's desert  areas,  26  percent.  Thus,  prices  of  car- 
rots are  expected  to  continue  at  current  or  lower 
levels  well  into  the  summer. 

Celery 

Unloads  of  celery  in  the  principal  U.S.  markets 
during  the  winter  quarter  of  1978  were  about  4  per- 
cent below  those  of  a  year  earlier.  F.o.b.  prices  in 
California  and  Florida  shipping  areas  during  the 
first  3  weeks  of  the  winter  quarter  averaged  around 
$6.00  for  2-3  dozen  bunches,  about  $1.00  below  a 
year  earlier.  By  early  February,  prices  had  moved 
down  to  the  $3.50  level.  Then  in  late  April,  prices 
surged  to  $11.00,  the  consequence  of  rainy  weather 
and  disrupted  harvests  in  California. 

Prospective  acreage  for  harvest  during  the 
spring  quarter  is  estimated  at  9,200  acres — 2  per- 


cent less  than  a  year  earlier.  Based  on  average 
yields,  a  production  of  4.3  million  cwt.  is  1  percent 
more  than  a  year  earlier.  However,  reports  in  early 
April  indicated  6  percent  less  acreage  was  being 
grown  for  harvest  after  April  1,  strongly  sug- 
gesting that  spring  harvest  volume  is  likely  to  fall 
short  of  1977. 

Harvesting  is  very  active  in  the  Everglades  and 
central  Florida  with  quality  and  size  ranging  from 
good  to  excellent.  In  California  most  celery  ship- 
ments during  the  spring  quarter  will  be  from  the 
South  Coast-Oxnard  area  with  some  additional 
production  from  Orange  and  San  Diego  Counties. 
Rains  have  caused  some  delays  and  abandonment 
of  mature  acreage  but  planting  and  harvesting  are 
very  active.  Harvest  of  celery  in  California's  Cen- 
tral Coast  will  start  in  June. 

Sweet  Corn 

Sweet  corn  acreage  for  harvest  during  the 
spring  quarter  of  1978  is  37,300  acres,  7  percent 
below  a  year  earlier.  With  average  yields,  produc- 
tion at  4.0  million  cwt.  is  6  percent  below  that  for 
the  same  period  in  1977.  Over  80  percent  of  the 
acreage  is  in  Florida.  Harvesting  is  active  on  the 
East  Coast  and  in  Dade  County  areas,  with  good 
quality  and  good  yields.  The  crop  in  the  Ever- 
glades will  be  later  than  normal  because  of 
replantings  made  after  the  February  freeze.  Heavy 
harvest  volume  is  not  expected  until  May.  In  Cali- 
fornia desert  areas,  the  sweet  corn  crop  was  not 
adversely  affected  by  rain.  Crop  progress  is  nor- 
mal. Harvest  will  begin  in  the  desert  areas  in  May 
and  in  the  Kern  and  South  Coast  areas  in  June. 

Asparagus 

Asparagus  acreage  for  harvest  in  1978  is  esti- 
mated at  71,500  acres  or  4  percent  less  than  last 
year.  Most  of  the  cut  in  acreage  occurred  in  Cali- 
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fornia.  But  acreage  was  also  cut  by  400  acres  in 
New  Jersey  and  by  200  acres  each  in  Illinois  and 
Washington.  These  figures  include  both  fresh  mar- 
ket and  processing.  Shipments  thus  far  this  season 
from  California  have  been  11  percent  smaller  than 
last  year. 

Cantaloups  and  Honeydews 

The  1978  expected  spring  quarter  cantaloup 
acreage  at  29,600  acres  is  11  percent  more  than  a 
year  earlier.  Texas  acreage  is  expected  to  increase 
by  2,500  acres  or  23  percent  and  harvest  there  is 
expected  to  start  late  in  May  and  run  through 
June.  California  acreage  is  expected  to  increase  by 
11  percent  to  11,900  acres.  However,  Arizona 
acreage  is  expected  to  decline  by  800  acres  or  15 
percent.  The  Arizona  cantaloup  crop  is  about  2-3 
weeks  behind  normal  because  of  wet,  muddy  fields 
in  late  February  and  early  March,  and  some  fields 
were  not  planted.  Harvest  is  expected  to  begin  in 
late  May  in  Central  Arizona. 

The  1978  spring  quarter  acreage  of  honeydew 
melons  in  Texas  is  estimated  at  3,400  acres,  down 
a  third  from  1977.  Cold  wet  weather  delayed  plant- 
ings, so  harvest  may  be  slightly  later  than  normal. 


Watermelons 

The  U.S.  spring  quarter  watermelon  acreage  for 
harvest  is  estimated  at  96,300  acres,  4  percent  less 
than  during  the  spring  of  1977.  Texas,  Georgia, 
California,  and  Arizona  are  all  indicating  less 
watermelon  acreage,  while  Florida  and  Alabama 
are  reporting  the  same  acreage  as  in  the  spring  of 
1977. 

The  Florida  crop  was  later  than  normal  and  sig- 
nificant harvest  in  southwest  Florida  was  delayed 
until  early  May.  California  harvest  is  expected  to 
peak  in  June.  If  yields  hold  at  historical  averages, 
U.S.  spring  watermelon  tonnage  could  be  13.4  mil- 
lion cwt.,  4  percent  less  than  a  year  ago. 


PROCESSED  VEGETABLES 

Although  total  processed  vegetable  supplies 
turned  out  to  be  larger  in  1977/78  than  a  year  ear- 
lier, wholesale  prices  for  several  items,  especially 
frozen,  are  substantially  higher  than  a  year  earlier. 
But  the  price  picture  is  mixed.  The  ESCS  wholesale 
price  index  of  10  canned  vegetables  in  April  was  5 
percent  lower.  This  reflects  sharply  lower  than  a 
year  ago  prices  for  most  tomato  items,  which  carry 
the  heavier  weights  in  the  index.  This  index  in 
April  stood  at  166.  The  comparable  1977  figure  was 
174  (1967=100). 


Disappearance  of  canned  vegetables  in  1977/78 
seems  to  be  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier, 
implying  a  larger  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. This  should  pose  no  particularly  serious  prob- 
lems for  most  of  the  10  items  considered  except 
tomato  puree  and  possibly  canned  tomatoes.  In 
addition,  tomato  concentrate  supplies — catsup,  pas- 
te, and  sauce — are  known  to  be  burdensome.  This 
explains  why  1978  tomato  acreage  is  being  cut  sub- 
stantially, with  total  canned  vegetable  acreage 
under  contract  expected  to  be  nearly  3  percent  less 
this  year. 

The  larger  supplies  of  frozen  vegetables  would 
have  suggested  increased  use  during  1977/78.  The 
American  Frozen  Food  Institute  reported  2.6  billion 
pounds  packed  last  year,  with  record  large  packs  of 
broccoli,  sweet  corn,  onions,  and  carrots  among  the 
major  items.  Comparable  total  figures  for  1976  and 
1975  were  2.2  billion  pounds  both  years.  However, 
disappearance  of  frozen  vegetables  between  July  1, 
1977  and  April  1,  1978  lagged  a  year  earlier  by 
about  10  million  pounds.  Apparently  higher  prices 
curbed  movement,  and  canned  vegetable  com- 
petition was  keen.  With  a  substantially  larger  sup- 
ply to  begin  with,  it  now  appears  that  the  carry- 
over into  1978/79  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
small  amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  cur- 
rent marketing  period.  Nonetheless,  this  carryover 
is  within  the  range  of  recent  historical  experience. 
In  fact,  current  planting  intentions  for  frozen  vege- 
table crops  indicate  an  acreage  increase  of  4  per- 
cent this  season. 

Although  1978  processing  vegetable  acreage 
now  seems  likely  to  be  less  than  a  percentage  point 
below  a  year  earlier,  the  resulting  tonnage  will  be 
smaller,  if  current  intentions  are  carried  out.  The 
substantial  cut  in  California  tomato  acreage  prac- 
tically assures  this  outcome,  as  this  single  crop 
accounts  for  half  the  total  raw  tonnage  of  all  pro- 
cessed vegetables.  Larger  acreages  of  other  leading 
items  except  sweet  corn  are  expected. 

Snap  Beans 

Stocks  of  canned  green  and  wax  beans  at  20.1 
million  cases  on  March  1  were  3  percent  larger 
than  a  year  earlier,  but  were  sharply  lower  than 
either  1975  or  1976.  Movement  slowed  markedly 
during  March.  Wholesale  prices  have  been  substan- 
tially higher  for  all  the  important  can  sizes  and 
styles  of  pack.  For  example,  Midwest  fancy 
24/303's  have  been  worth  $5.85  per  case  compared 
with  $5.20  a  year  earlier.  Even  if  higher  prices 
should  slow  disappearance  the  rest  of  the  market 
season,  it  appears  the  July  carryover  will  again  be 
in  the  6-7  million  case  range.  The  low  stock  figure 
is  stimulating  some  expanded  planting  in  1978,  as 
growers  intend  to  contract  for  212,000  acres  for 
canning,  5  percent  more  than  1977. 
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SELECTED  CANNED  VEGETABLE  PACKS 
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SELECTED  FROZEN  VEGETRBLES-RNNUflL  PACKS 
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Table  3— Vegetables  for  commercial  processing:  Prospective  plantings 


Crop 


Planted  acreage 


1976 
Total 


1977 


Total 


Contract 


Prospect  ive 
1978 


1978  as  percent- 
age change  from 
contract  1977 


Beans,  green  lima: 

Freezing   

Canning  

Beans,  snap: 

Freezing   

Canning  

Beets  for  canning   

Corn,  sweet: 

Freezing  

Canning   

Cucumbers  for  pickles  (spring  and  summer) 
Peas,  green : 

Freezing   

Canning  

Spinach  (winter): 

Freezing  

Canning  

Tomatoes   


Total  8  crops 


1,000  acres 


Percen t 
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Under  contract.  May  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
Vegetables,  ESCS,  USDA. 
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Frozen  snap  bean  stocks  on  April  1  were 
sharply  larger  than  the  unusually  low  supply  on 
hand  the  same  date  a  year  earlier.  However,  they 
are  only  about  two-thirds  as  large  as  two  years  ear- 
lier. Wholesale  prices  for  both  consumer  and  insti- 
tutional sizes  are  slightly  higher  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  Institutional  pack  sizes  at  40  cents  a 
pound  make  them  high-priced  vegetables  alongside 
lower-priced  peas,  corn,  carrots,  or  broccoli.  For  the 
consumer  size,  $6.30  per  case  24/9  ounce  is  high 
too.  Snap  bean  freezers  intend  to  contract  for  about 
a  fifth  more  acreage  than  last  year. 

Green  Peas 

This  has  been  one  of  the  more  active  shipping 
seasons  for  the  canned  pea  industry.  Canners' 
stocks  on  March  1  were  12.2  million  cases,  the  low- 
est for  that  date  since  1975.  This  movement  has 
been  achieved  at  some  price  sacrifice,  since  prices 
for  most  packs  of  sweets  have  been  at  levels  equal 
to  or  slightly  less  than  a  year  earlier.  Midwest 
fancy  sweets  (3  sieve  size)  have  recently  been 
quoted  at  $6.00  per  case  24/303's  against  $6.50  a 
year  earlier.  The  price  difference  for  institutional 
6/10's  is  somewhat  narrower,  with  current  prices 
almost  at  1977  levels. 

Although  the  carryover  on  June  1  is  expected  to 
be  smaller  than  either  of  the  two  previous  pack 
seasons,  the  industry  may  not  try  for  any  large 
expansion  in  1978.  Demand  for  canned  peas  has 
not  been  strong  in  recent  years.  However,  in  1978, 
canners  and  growers  are  contracting  for  5  percent 
more  acreage  at  245,600  compared  with  more  than 
300,000  acres  devoted  to  this  crop  5  to  10  years  ago. 

Stocks  of  frozen  peas  on  April  1  were  125  million 
pounds,  6  percent  more  than  the  quantity  on  hand 
the  year  before.  Disappearance  has  been  only 
fairly  good  and  movement  slackened  further 
between  February  and  March.  Wholesale  prices  are 
sharply  higher  than  a  year  earlier,  with  institu- 
tional packs  bringing  35  cents  per  pound  versus  28 
cents.  Since  current  stocks  are  not  excessive,  pack- 
ers plan  to  contract  for  3  percent  more  acreage  this 
season. 

Sweet  Corn 

Canners'  stocks  of  sweet  corn  on  March  1  were 
again  large  this  year.  Movement  through  trade 
channels  has  been  very  good  but  this  has  been 
achieved  by  cutting  prices.  Most  grades  and  packs 
have  been  selling  for  moderately  less  than  a  year 
earlier,  although  the  often  quoted  Midwest  whole 
kernel  fancy  24/303's  have  been  priced  at  $5.05  per 
case,  the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  Packers  are 
attempting  to  raise  their  lists  now  that  supplies 
appear  somewhat  less  burdensome.  March  1  stocks 
were  26  million  cases  24/303  basis,  2  percent  less 
than  2  years  earlier.  Growers  and  processors  in 


1978  currently  are  planning  to  reduce  contract  can- 
ning acreage  by  5  percent.  The  largest  cuts  are 
expected  in  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Total  stocks  of  frozen  sweet  corn  on  April  1  were 
larger  than  last  year  on  the  same  date,  with  on-cob 
stocks  substantially  larger  and  cut  supplies 
slightly  lower.  As  with  several  other  frozen  vegeta- 
bles, prices  are  high.  But  corn  per  case  of  24  10- 
ounce  packs  is  worth  $5.00-$5.25  versus  $4.50  a 
year  earlier.  Prices  seem  to  be  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  even  higher  priced  frozen  beans  and 
peas.  However,  with  stock  levels  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  freezers  plan  to  contract  1  percent  less 
freezing  acreage  this  season. 

Tomatoes 

Combined  stocks  of  all  tomato  products  are 
sharply  higher  this  year,  with  paste  and  canned 
tomatoes  probably  up  the  most  on  a  percentage 
basis.  Prices  are  averaging  well  below  a  year  ear- 
lier for  most  items  except  for  Midwest  peeled  toma- 
toes and  a  few  scattered  items.  Juice  prices,  reflec- 
ting current  stocks,  are  the  same  to  moderately 
below  a  year  earlier. 

As  a  result  of  these  general  heavy  supplies,  U.S. 
contract  acreage  in  1978  is  estimated  at  304,540 
acres,  11  percent  less  than  last  year.  In  California, 
where  79  percent  of  the  crop  is  grown,  contract 
acreage  is  off  13  percent.  At  present,  there  is  no 
contract  in  that  State,  and  under  normal  weather 
conditions,  planting  would  be  underway  the  last 
half  of  March.  But  with  the  need  for  fewer  toma- 
toes, and  the  weather-delayed  planting  this  season, 
the  pace  of  bargaining  has  slowed. 

The  combined  contract  acreage  in  the  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Michigan  district  is  holding  about 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier.  However,  in  the  East 
there  is  less  contracting  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  and  Virginia  combined. 

Lima  Beans 

Stocks  of  frozen  limas,  at  66  million  pounds  on 
April  1,  suggest  a  reasonably  good  balance 
between  supplies  and  expected  needs,  so  only  a 
moderate  increase  in  freezing  acreage  is  planned 
this  year.  To  compensate  for  light  supplies  of 
canned  limas,  (1.1  million  cases  on  March  1)  a  20 
percent  increase  is  planned  for  1978. 

Due  to  disappointing  yields  on  the  Delmarva 
Peninsula  last  year,  California  provided  for  almost 
60  percent  of  the  U.S.  processing  tonnage  in  1977. 
Normally  the  California  contribution  is  in  the  40- 
50  percent  range.  This  year,  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land growers  and  canners  expect  to  raise  a  fourth 
more  acreage.  Both  Wisconsin  and  California  plan 
substantially  larger  acreages  too.  Most  of  the 
increase  is  for  canned  baby  limas  and  frozen  Ford- 
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hooks,  but  practically  no  change  in  frozen  baby 
lima  acreage  is  planned  for  this  year. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

The  pickle  industry  plans  to  increase  con- 
tracting activity  in  1978  by  8  percent  over  a  year 
earlier.  This  includes  all  but  the  small  fall  crop 
which  usually  adds  3  or  4  percent  to  the  yearly 
total.  All  major  States  except  North  Carolina  and 
California  are  increasing  acreage,  with  the  largest 
gains  in  the  Midwest. 

Sauerkraut 

April  sauerkraut  stocks  at  5.3  million  cases 
(24/303  basis)  were  6  percent  smaller  than  the 
quantity  held  a  year  earlier.  This  year  packers 
intend  to  contract  for  209,600  tons,  virtually  the 
same  as  a  year  earlier.  Proportionally  less  kraut  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  two  leading  States,  New 
York  and  Wisconsin,  while  Ohio  plus  a  dozen  other 
States  combined  will  increase  production.  These 
States  provide  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  total  U.S. 
production. 

Beets 

Canned  beet  stocks  on  January  1  totaled  7.2  mil- 
lion cases  24/303's,  the  smallest  for  the  date  since 
1974.  Wholesale  prices  for  diced  and  sliced  recently 
have  been  at  least  10  percent  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  With  this  favorable  price  pattern,  canners 
plan  to  contract  for  7  percent  more  acreage  this 
season.  Most  of  the  change  from  last  year  is  taking 
place  in  Wisconsin.  There  are  also  increases  in 


other  Midwestern  States,  and  there  are  limited 
plantings  in  the  Pacific  Coast  region. 

Carrots 

Raw  carrot  tonnage  used  for  processing  in  1977 
rose  nearly  a  fourth  over  a  year  earlier  to  414,000 
tons.  Most  of  the  gain  went  for  freezing,  and  a 
record  large  pack  of  264  million  pounds  was  made. 
April  1  stocks,  while  larger  than  a  year  earlier, 
were  still  well  below  the  previous  record.  Usage  of 
this  economical  frozen  vegetable  has  been 
increasing  in  recent  years.  Per  capita  use  has 
moved  to  1  pound  per  person,  product  weight  basis. 

With  stocks  of  canned  carrots  17  percent  less  on 
January  1,  there  probably  will  be  some  increase  in 
1978  canning  activity.  Canned  carrots  are  a  minor 
item,  with  the  total  pack  usually  5-7  million  cases 
24/303's  annually. 

Broccoli 

Freezing  of  broccoli  in  1977  absorbed  a  record 
146,650  tons,  mostly  from  California.  Oregon  and 
Texas  contributed  3  percent  of  the  raw  tonnage 
used.  The  U.S.  pack  exceeded  300  million  pounds 
for  the  first  time,  ranking  this  crop  third  in 
importance  after  corn  and  peas.  Stocks  of  frozen 
broccoli  are  currently  record  high.  This  includes 
late  1977  packing,  plus  some  of  the  spring  deal  as 
well.  As  a  result,  prices  for  spears,  cuts,  and 
chopped  are  little  changed  from  a  year  earlier,  an 
exception  to  the  general  trend  for  frozen  vegeta- 
bles. 
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At  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  speculate  how 
heavy  the  early  1978  pack  will  be,  and  whether  the 
rain-disrupted  harvesting  schedules  will  prevent 
the  completion  of  another  large  pack.  At  the  very 
least,  the  inability  to  plant  earlier  in  the  season 
probably  means  interrupted  supplies  at  some 
period  later  this  spring 

Spinach 

Stocks  of  frozen  spinach  April  1  were  a  tenth 
more  than  the  very  small  quantity  held  that  date  a 
year  earlier.  Winter  acreage  under  contract  for 
freezing  is  slightly  larger  this  season,  but  yields 
are  not  expected  to  be  as  heavy  as  the  9-ton  per 
acre  average  of  last  year.  Winter  spinach  produc- 
tion for  both  canning  and  freezing  is  estimated  at 
103,500  tons,  down  8  percent  from  last  year.  March 
1978  stocks  of  canned  spinach  were  about  a  fifth 
smaller  than  a  year  ago.  Canners'  prices  are  firm 
to  slightly  stronger.  The  spring  canned  pack  in  the 
Ozark  area  has  been  delayed  by  the  past  winter 
cold  and  the  heavy  early  spring  rains. 

Asparagus 

Stocks  of  frozen  asparagus  on  April  1  were  3.6 
million  pounds,  somewhat  higher  than  last  year 
but  well  below  most  other  recent  seasons.  With 


domestic  supply  sources  somewhat  limited,  at  least 
one  California  freezer  is  offering  buyers  who  con- 
tract for  packed  products  prices  which  are  slightly 
to  moderately  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Other- 
wise, these  freezers  will  mark  the  price  at  the  time 
of  shipment. 

Canned  asparagus  stocks  on  March  1  in  both 
1977  and  1978  were  the  lowest  in  years.  The  1978 
figure  was  615,000  cases.  Canners'  prices  for  1978 
are  also  higher  across  the  board. 

USDA  estimates  that  total  asparagus  acreage 
for  fresh  market  and  processing  in  five  major 
States  will  be  down  4  percent  this  year  to  71,500 
acres. 


POTATOES 

The  U.S.  potato  industry  is  concluding  one  of 
the  most  difficult  marketing  seasons  in  recent  his- 
tory. Demand  for  a  large  supply  has  been  sluggish, 
with  depressed  prices  the  rule,  especially  in  the 
East  and  Midwest.  Not  only  was  it  a  question  of 
oversupply,  but  there  have  been  transport  problems 
as  well.  The  supply  of  trucks  available  has  been 
tight,  with  higher  rates  prevailing.  Severe  weather 
compounded  the  problem  of  transport  availability 
from  time  to  time  during  the  shipping  season. 


Table  4-Potatoes,  fall:  Prospective  plantings 


Acreage  planted 

1978  as 
percentage 
of  1977 

Crop  and  area 

1976 

1977 

Prospective  1978' 

1.000  acres 

Percent 

Fall: 

116.0 

124.0 

115.0 

93 

24.0 

23.0 

24.0 

104 

New  York-Upstate  

26.2 

27.5 

28.0 

102 

29.0 

28.0 

27.0 

96 

Other  States2  

11.1 

11.3 

9.8 

87 

206.3 

213.8 

203.8 

95 

Michigan   

35.0 

34.0 

33.0 

97 

56.0 

58.0 

57.0 

98 

69.0 

76.0 

71.0 

93 

North  Dakota  

124.0 

132.0 

128.0 

97 

Other  States3  

29.0 

28.8 

26.8 

93 

Central   

313.0 

328.8 

315.8 

96 

Idaho  

370.0 

365.0 

369.0 

101 

37.0 

37.0 

43.0 

116 

Washington   

124.0 

108.0 

113.0 

105 

65.9 

58.7 

61.7 

105 

California  

18.5 

17.0 

17.3 

102 

Other  States4  

35.2 

36.0 

34.0 

94 

Western  

650.6 

621.7 

638.0 

103 

Total  fall  

1,169.9 

1,164.3 

1,157.6 

99 

1  Intended  acreage  as  of  April  1.  2  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut.  3Ohio,  Indiana,  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  'Montana,  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Nevada. 


Prospective  plantings,  ESCS,  USDA. 
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INTENDED  ACRES,  HARVESTED  ACRES  AND 
PRODUCTION  — FALL  POTATOES- UNITED  STATES 

MIL.  ACRES  MIL.  ACRES 

Intended 


1968       1970       1972        1974       1976       1978  1980 


1978  Acreage  Intentions 

The  potato  industry  has  made  some  acreage  cuts 
already  this  year  with  spring  acreage  down  slight- 
ly, and  some  further  modest  reductions  are 
expected.  Growers  intend  to  reduce  summer  plant- 
ings by  6  percent.  Present  fall  acreage  intentions 
call  for  1.16  million  acres,  1  percent  less  than  1977. 
Even  if  these  intentions  are  carried  out,  the  stage 
is  being  set  for  another  year  of  heavy  supplies.  In 
the  West,  where  yields  average  the  highest  in  the 
nation,  growers  plan  a  3-percent  increase  in  plant- 
ings this  season. 

April  Stocks  Again  Record  Large 

Although  the  fall  crop  last  year  was  slightly 
smaller  than  1976,  stocks  on  April  1  were  record 
large,  confirming  the  reduced  movement  through 
fresh  market,  processing,  and  export  channels. 
Stocks  are  more  burdensome  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
west than  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In  the  eight 
Eastern  States,  supplies  on  hand  were  23  percent 
larger  on  April  1.  As  usual,  Maine  accounts  for  a 
large  share  of  the  total,  but  the  proportion  was 
even  larger  this  year. 

In  the  eight  Central  States,  stocks  of  14  million 
cwt.  were  73  percent  more  than  last  year.  In  eight 
Western  States,  61.9  million  cwt.  was  2  percent  less 
than  1977,  due  mostly  to  significant  reductions  in 
Washington.  Idaho's  stocks  were  6  percent  larger. 

According  to  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
shipments  data,  combined  rail  and  truck  move- 
ment through  early  April  from  major  shipping 
points  was  about  13  percent  less  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. These  data  relate  primarily  to  fresh  market  or 


table  stock  shipments,  but  chip  and  export  move- 
ment are  included.  Each  of  the  major  districts 
except  Wisconsin  shipped  less  thus  far,  although 
Idaho  has  come  close  to  1976/77  movement.  Col- 
orado and  northern  California,  among  the  inter- 
mediate sized,  have  managed  to  ship  more  this  sea- 
son too. 

On  the  processing  side,  total  use  thus  far  at  83 
million  cwts.  is  about  7  percent  less  than  the  quan- 
tity absorbed  a  year  earlier.  The  decrease  is  most 
apparent  in  Idaho  where  dehydrating  activity  has 
been  slow.  Elsewhere — in  Maine,  and  Washington- 
Oregon — processing  activity  has  lagged  the  pre- 
vious season  as  well.  Only  the  Red  River  Valley 
and  Michigan  show  gains  this  year. 

Smaller  Spring  Harvest  This  Year 

Despite  the  marketing  difficulties  of  storage  crop 
producers,  growers  of  spring  potatoes  reduced  their 
acreage  for  harvest  this  year  by  only  1  percent. 
Earlier  planting  intentions  for  the  spring  crop 
noted  a  larger  cut.  Spring  crop  growers  in  both 
California  and  Florida  had  to  deal  with  adverse 
weather  this  season.  Wind  damage  in  December 


U.S.  spring  potato  supplies 


1976 

1977 

1978 

Million  cwts. 

April  1  stocks   

71.6 

81.9 

89.0 

Spring  production  .  . 

24.7 

22.9 

19.7 

Total   

96.3 

104.8 

108.7 
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and  rains  later  damaged  several  fields  in  the 
important  Kern  County  area  of  California.  Some 
were  replanted  entirely. 

In  Florida,  the  crop  made  good  progress  after  a 
late  start,  but  excessive  moisture  and  below-normal 
temperatures  combined  to  cause  a  high  percentage 
of  seed  loss  in  the  Hastings  area.  Harvest  there 
began  in  late  April  this  year.  In  both  these  States, 
reduced  yields  have  meant  that  only  19.7  million 
cwt.  will  be  available  from  all  the  spring  harvest 
States,  14  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  and  a 
fifth  less  than  1976.  The  average  yield  in  the 
spring  States  is  218  cwt.  per  acre  against  250  last 
year.  Only  in  Alabama  is  a  larger  crop  expected 
though  in  North  Carolina  only  3  percent  less  pro- 
duction is  expected.  These  States  also  had  a  late 
start  in  planting  this  year. 

The  reduction  in  spring  tonnage  is  not  likely  to 
strengthen  prices  greatly  because  storage  stocks 
will  be  the  dominant  market  influence  during  May 
and  part  of  June.  Spring  potato  production 
accounts  for  about  20-25  percent  of  the  spring  sup- 
ply of  potatoes.  By  itself,  the  spring  harvest 
accounts  for  about  7  percent  of  U.S.  annual  output. 
By  the  end  of  the  spring  quarter  prices  may  be 
expected    to    show    some    significant    seasonal  rise. 

Demand  for  Processed  Products  Mixed 

Stocks  of  frozen  potato  products  in  recent 
months  have  been  running  consistently  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.  April  1,  1978  stocks  were  up  5 
percent.  With  the  continued  expanding  demand  for 
frozen  products,  these  large  stocks  have  not  proved 
the  market  drag  one  might  assume.  Prices  for 
Grade  A  long  fries  at  24-26  cents  per  pound  are 
actually  the  same  to  a  penny  higher  than  a  year 
earlier.  However,  Grade  B  fries  are  heavily  dis- 
counted at  13V2-14  cents  per  pound,  because  of 
heavier  supplies  of  that  type.  The  Pacific  North- 
west did  not  harvest  its  usual  proportion  of  large- 
sized  potatoes  in  1977.  Traders  report  that  prices 


Table  5— Pack  of  frozen  potato  products* 


1960 
1961 
196  2 
1963 

1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 

1968 


Million 
pounds 


551 
579 
762 
862 

1,118 
1,219 
1,460 
1,491 


1,736  1977 


Year 


1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 

1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 


Million 
pounds 


2,048 
2,048 
2,565 
2,594 

2,691 
2,985 
3,001 
3,335 

3,623 


for  the  top  grade  can  be  shaded  for  large  volume 
customers. 

Dehydrated  potato  demand  has  been  slow  for 
both  export  and  domestic  uses  the  past  several 
months.  Retail  BLS  prices  for  dehydrated  potatoes 
have  held  steady  for  4  months,  close  to  58.6  cents 
per  7-ounce  package.  This  compares  with  57.1  cents 
in  March  1977.  There  seems  little  to  suggest  any 
sharp  increase  in  dehydrated  demand  in  1978,  and 
it  further  suggests  that  growers  should  not  count 
on  large  expansion  in  total  processing  activity  in 
1978/79. 

With  record  large  stocks  of  frozen  products  on 
April  1,  freezers  have  some  leeway  in  securing  raw 
product  from  growers  in  1978.  Even  though  further 
expansion  of  potato  processing  is  likely,  1978 
seems  the  year  when  moderate  to  strong  demand 
for  processing  potatoes  is  expected. 

A  Pattern  of  Depressed  Prices 

The  average  price  received  by  U.S.  growers  for 
fall  grown  potatoes  dropped  to  to  $3.01  last  Decem- 
ber. For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  slight 
upward  move  to  $3.21  was  not  enough  to  cover 
storage  costs.  In  the  same  time  period  the  previous 
season,  there  was  a  steady  advance  as  export  and 
processor  demand  held  strong.  This  year  prices 
may  be  expected  to  hold  the  same  or  move  slightly 
higher  during  the  second  quarter,  but  still  remain 
well  below  the  $4.00-$4.60  range  of  last  year. 


POTATOES 


U.S.   GROWER  PRICES 


JRN  RPR  JUL  OCT  JON  PPR  JUL  OCT 

1976  1977 


OCT  JAN 


1978 


NEC.  ESCS  2034-78'S' 


'American  Frozen  Food  Institute. 


In  Maine,  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  monthly 
farm  price  thus  far  in  1978  ranged  from  $2.90  to 
$3.25  per  cwt.  against  $4.«5-$5.05  a  year  ago.  That 
earlier  price  reflectfljl  th#  importance  of  export 
activity  at  that  time.  Table  stock  f.o.b.  prices  figure 
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largely  in  this  composite  price.  Recent  quotes  of 
$2.25  per  cwt.  were  the  lowest  since  1974/75. 

In  the  Red  River  Valley,  grower  prices  of  $2.65- 
$2.75  per  cwt.,  in  recent  months  have  averaged 
about  $1.00  to  $1.25  per  cwt.  less  thus  far  this  year. 
F.o.b.  shipping  point  prices  have  moved  in  a  nar- 
row range  since  the  first  of  the  year,  holding  in  the 
$3.00-$3.25  bracket.  This  too,  is  well  below  a  year 
ago. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  prices  do  look  better  in 
comparison  to  a  year  earlier,  though  the  level  still 
probably  does  not  meet  production  and  marketing 
costs  for  many  growers.  For  the  first  quarter,  the 
range  of  the  Idaho  farm  price,  $2.85-$3.10,  com- 
pares with  $2.40-$2.80  a  year  earlier.  This  reflects 
the  smaller  crop  of  Russets  in  that  section,  and  to 
some  degree  the  fairly  strong  demand  for  long 
tubers  to  go  into  frozen  french  fries. 

Some  contract  activity  for  fall  processing  has 
taken  place.  With  the  terms  of  trade  modified  to 
some  extent,  the  average  price  paid  growers  for 
processing  stock  would  probably  be  about  5  percent 
higher  than  a  year  earlier.  For  example,  recently 
settled  contracts  in  Idaho  call  for  $3.20-$3.30  per 
cwt.  field  delivery  basis.  The  upper  range  also  stip- 
ulates 29  percent  10-ounce  potatoes.  Most  contracts 
do  include  added  payments  for  grower  storage.  In 
Washington,  the  field  run  average  price  this  year  is 


Table  6— West  European  potato  production, 
1975, 1976, and  1977 


Country 

1975 

1976 

1977' 

Million  cwt. 

EC 

239.3 

216.2 

250.2 

France2   

151.3 

96.2 

180.6 

United  Kingdom  

100.3 

105.8 

140.0 

Netherlands   

110.3 

105.4 

120.8 

Italy  

63.9 

64.7 

71.7 

Belgium-Luxembourg  .  .  . 

28.7 

19.4 

33.5 

Ireland   

22.5 

26.0 

30.4 

14.7 

12.7 

19.8 

Total  

731.0 

646.5 

847.0 

Other 

117.8 

124.2 

125.2 

Austria  

34.8 

38.5 

30.1 

18.5 

23.3 

29.2 

Portugal   

22.3 

20.2 

25.2 

G  reece   

19.1 

20.6 

20.6 

21.3 

19.3 

19.2 

Finland   

15.0 

20.9 

18.8 

9.3 

11.5 

13.7 

Cyrus  

2.1 

3.7 

4.3 

Total  

260.1 

282.2 

286.3 

Grand  total  

991.1 

928.6 

1,133.3 

'  Preliminary.  2  Excludes  home  gardens.  3  May  not  add  due  to 


round  ing. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA. 


likely  to  work  out  to  $55.83  per  ton,  up  slightly 
from  $52.89  in  1977.  The  Washington  contracts 
include  incentives  for  high  specific  gravity  stock, 
and  for  fumigation.  In  Michigan,  there  is  a  con- 
tract for  french  fries  paying  12  cents  more  per  cwt. 
this  year.  At  mid-April,  no  settlements  have  been 
announced  for  Maine. 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Movement  of  the  relatively  small  1977  sweet 
potato  crop  is  winding  down  seasonally,  and  will 
be  largely  completed  in  about  6  weeks.  Fresh  mar- 
ket movement  of  this  smaller  crop  to  April  15  was 
about  a  fourth  less  than  a  year  earlier,  according 
to  AMS  shipping  point  data.  Grower  prices  have 
been  at  record  high  levels  this  season,  with  $13.20 
per  cwt.  recorded  for  March. 

Canners'  stocks  remain  tight  as  only  3  million 
cases  were  reported  in  canners'  hands  last  Jan- 
uary 1.  This  would  be  a  recent  record  low  for  that 
date,  as  supplies  of  4  to  5  million  cases  would 
represent  a  more  normal  supply  situation.  Whole- 
sale prices  currently  are  roughly  $1.50  to  $3.00  per 
case  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Syrup  pack  whole 
24/303's  were  $12.25  per  case  compared  with  $9.00 
a  year  earlier,  whole  24/3  squat  can  $15.20  against 
$12.50  last  year.  Private  label  prices  have  been 
bringing  about  $1.50  per  case  less  than  these  quo- 
tations. 

The  July-December  1977  pack  of  sweets  came  to 
7.2  million  cases  24/303's,  8  percent  smaller  than 
1976.  With  supplies  currently  tight,  these  prices 
will  probably  hold  into  the  summer.  Then,  prices 
will  begin  to  respond  to  the  expected  size  of  the 
1978  crop  in  the  important  canning  areas  of  North 
Carolina  and  Louisiana. 

Prospective  Plantings  Up 

The  April  Planting  Intentions  Report  noted  that 
sweet  potato  growers  would  be  planting  5  percent 
more  acreage  this  season.  Among  the  more 
important  States,  growers  in  North  Carolina 
intend  to  plant  38,000  acres  or  12  percent  more 
than  last  year  and  Louisiana  growers  intended  to 
plant  29,000  acres  or  4  percent  more.  In  the  remain- 
ing major  sweet  potato  producing  States,  acreage  is 
expected  to  increase  or  remain  the  same  except  in 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee, which  are  showing  reductions. 

MUSHROOMS 

Considering  that  grower  prices  for  fresh  mush- 
rooms are  averaging  72-74  cents  per  pound,  4  cents 
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more  than  last  year  at  this  time,  demand  continues 
strong.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  season  last 
October,  prices  were  70  cents.  These  prices,  while 
not  record  high,  are  likely  to  lead  to  increased  pro- 
duction for  most  growers. 

Prices  for  processing  mushrooms  have  moved  in 
a  similar  fashion  this  season,  and  as  usual  at  a 
moderately  lower  level  than  fresh  market.  These 
prices  are  mostly  68-70  cents  per  pound  up  from  65- 
67  cents  earlier  in  the  season.  These  quotations 
apply  to  the  Kennett  Square,  Pennsylvania  area. 

It  is  very  likely  that  U.S.  mushroom  production 
in  1977/78  will  again  set  another  record.  Late  last 
summer,  growers  were  surveyed  regarding  their 
plans  for  this  season.  At  that  time  they  indicated 
they  would  be  devoting  the  equivalent  of  another 
10  percent  additional  bedding  space  to  this  crop. 
This  can  be  done  in  either  of  two  ways — new 
capacity,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of  fillings  of 
existing  space.  A  new  large  facility  near  Hartford, 
Connecticut  designed  to  serve  the  southern  New 
England  market  recently  began  production. 
Another  Connecticut  plant  expects  to  begin  oper- 
ating during  1978. 

Canned  mushroom  import  activity  has  been  run- 
ning 19  percent  heavier  than  a  year  earlier  in  the 
period  between  July  1  and  March  1.  Most  of  the 
increase  has  been  coming  from  Taiwan,  while 
South  Korean  exports  to  the  U.S.  have  lagged. 
Between  these  two  dates,  53,427,200  pounds  repres- 
ents a  record  level  of  shipping  activity.  Under  the 
pressure  of  these  heavier  supplies,  prices  have 
moved  downward  since  the  first  of  the  year,  with 
cases  of  6/10's  stems  and  pieces  the  weakest. 
Prices  of  $32-$35  per  case  of  domestic  or  imported 
6/10's  were  quoted  by  trade  sources  in  March.  A 
year  earlier  comparable  prices  were  $37-$39. 


Canned  Mushroom  Imports 
(July  to  March  1  following  year) 


Country 

1976/77 

1977/78 

Million  pounds 

Taiwan   

24.9 

34.5 

17.3 

13.2 

Others  

2.7 

5.7 

Total  imports   

44.9 

53.4 

A  recent  survey  of  domestic  canners  by  the 
International  Trade  Commission  noted  that  U.S. 
canners  packed  41.6  million  lbs.  of  mushrooms  the 
last  half  of  1977.  This  is  down  3  percent  from  a 
year  earlier.  But,  a  larger  carryover  and  more 
imports  have  permitted  sharply  larger  usage  thus 
far  this  season. 


DRY  BEANS 

Dry  bean  growers  expect  to  plant  a  total  of  1.48 
million  acres  or  6  percent  more  than  last  year,  but 
4  percent  less  than  in  1976.  Plantings  are  expected 
to  equal  or  exceed  last  season  in  all  major  produc- 
ing States  except  New  York.  Increases  of  2  percent 
in  Michigan,  the  leading  producer,  are  related  to 
better  moisture  conditions. 

If  1978  yields  are  near  the  5-year  average,  the 
slightly  larger  acreage  planned  in  Michigan  would 
bring  forth  a  crop  about  7  percent  larger.  Overall, 
if  5-year  average  yields  should  be  applied  to  the 
planned  acreage,  the  U.S.  production  would  turn 
out  to  be  18.4  million  cwt.,  up  about  an  eighth  from 
last  year's  low  of  16.3  million  cwt.  Production  this 


Table  7  —  Beans,  dry  edible:  Prospective  plantings  for  1978  season,  with  comparisons 


Acreage  planted 

1978  as 

Group  of  States 

1976 

1977 

Indicated  19782 

percentage 

of  1977 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

41 

42 

40 

95 

560 

550 

560 

102 

Nebraska,  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and 

349 

290 

324 

112 

Minnesota  and  North  Dakota   

189 

148 

151 

102 

216 

193 

206 

107 

179 

166 

200 

120 

Other  States   

8 

6 

(3) 

United  States  

1,542 

1,395 

1,481 

106 

1  Excludes  beans  grown  for  garden  seed.  2  Indications  as  of  April  1.  3  Illinois  and  Indiana  discontinued  in  1978. 
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large  would  be  moderately  higher  than  the  average 
volume  of  the  last  5  years.  Such  a  quantity  would 
likely  mean  some  reduction  in  average  prices  in 
1978/79. 

Demand  for  beans  has  been  running  generally 
good  for  most  of  the  important  classes,  although 
there  has  been  some  slackening  within  the  past 
two  months.  Domestic  use  has  been  stable  and 
export  trade  so  far  this  season  has  been  slightly 
better  than  the  moderate  performance  a  year  ear- 
lier. Total  exports  for  the  season  September  1,  1977 
through  February  were  2.08  million  cwt.  compared 
with  1.94  million  cwt.  a  year  earlier.  However,  the 
1977  bean  crop  at  16.3  million  cwt.  was  8  percent 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  smallest  crop 
since  1973. 

Dealer  prices  for  navy  beans  in  April  moved 
under  the  $25  per  cwt.  level,  after  having  been  as 
high  as  $26.75  during  January  and  February,  com- 
pared with  $19.00  to  $21.00  a  year  earlier.  Great 
Northerns  are  competitively  priced  at  $23.75  com- 
pared with  $17.25  a  year  earlier.  Likewise,  there 
has  been  a  price  improvement  with  a  smaller  crop 
of  pinto  beans  available  this  season.  Pinto  prices 
were  still  as  high  at  $27.00  per  cwt.  as  late  as  Jan- 
uary but  eased  off  to  $19.75  by  late  April. 

With  larger  supplies  available  this  season, 
blackeye  peas  at  $21.75-$25.75  per  cwt.  were  well 
below  the  mid  $30's  per  cwt.  of  a  year  earlier.  Baby 
limas  at  $19.00  per  cwt.  in  late  April  were  running 
about  $4.00  per  cwt.  less  than  a  year  earlier,  while 
large  limas  at  $28.75  per  cwt.  were  well  below  the 
$42.00  per  cwt.  level  of  a  year  earlier. 


DRY  PEAS 

Prices  to  growers  of  dry  edible  peas  have  been 
trending  downward  since  December.  Prices  of  len- 
tils have  dropped  from  their  November  high  points 
of  $43.50  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  down  to  $29.10  in  mid- 
April.  This  drop  in  prices  is  occurring  after  a  sea- 
son of  very  low  production  of  both  peas  and  lentils. 
What  this  represents  is  (1)  an  overreaction  of  the 
market  to  a  short  U.S.  supply  and  (2)  gradual  real- 
ization that  there  are  other  worldwide  sources  of 
peas  and  lentils. 

Despite  the  sharply  reduced  1977  crop,  the 
Northwest  Pea  Growers  and  Dealers  Association 


estimates  that  the  domestic  movement  through 
February  has  been  up  about  14  percent  over  the 
previous  season  to  438,910  cwt.  The  domestic  move- 
ment of  lentils,  however,  is  off  by  27  percent  for  the 
same  period. 

With  greatly  reduced  total  supply  in  1977/78 
and  sharply  higher  prices,  export  volume  (exclud- 
ing seed)  of  395,765  cwt.  was  less  than  half  a  year 
earlier.  Lentil  trade  at  60,937  cwt.  was  only  about 
12  percent  of  a  year  earlier.  Foreign  buyers  this 
year  include  the  usual  ones,  United  Kingdom, 
Venezuela,  and  Japan,  with  Iran  a  new  volume 
buyer  of  yellow  peas.  The  Algerians  have  pur- 
chased large  quantities  of  lentils  out  of  the  current 
supply,  but  only  10  percent  of  last  year's  volume 
for  the  comparable  period.  The  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain  were  also  volume  buy- 
ers. Note  that  the  foreign  trade  in  peas  and  lentils 
overshadows  domestic  use. 


Peas,  dry  field:  prospective  plantings  for 
1978  season '  2 


State 

Acreage  planted 

1977 

19783 

1978  as 
percentage  of 
1977 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Idaho   

68.0 

77.0 

113 

Washington  

105.0 

119.0 

113 

U.S  

173.0 

196.0 

113 

in  principal  commercial  producing  States.  Excludes  both 
Wrinkled  Seed  Peas  and  Austrian  Winter  Peas.  3  Indications  as  of 
April  1. 


However,  all  these  sales  have  not  prevented 
weakening  prices.  The  Crop  Reporting  Board  price 
for  peas  in  March  averaged  $12.50  per  cwt.,  near 
what  it  was  a  year  earlier.  Dealers'  pea  prices  in 
the  $11-$14  range  are  also  at  last  year's  levels.  But 
lentil  prices  at  $28-$30  are  above  last  year's  range. 
Evidently,  the  market  for  both  peas  and  lentils  has 
adjusted  to  the  earlier  over-reaction  to  a  light  U.S. 
crop. 

Growers  of  peas  plan  to  raise  196,000  acres  or  13 
percent  more  in  1978,  with  changes  of  13  percent 
more  acreage  in  both  Washington  and  Idaho. 
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Table  9— Vegetables,  fresh:  Representative  prices  (wholesale  lots)  at  New  York  and  Chicago  for 
stock  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1  when  available)  indicated  periods,  1977  and  1978 


IVla r  K  et  and  co m m ocl i t y 

State  of  origin 

Unit 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1977 

1978 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  12 

Jan.  17 

Feb.  14 

Mar.  14 

Apr.  1  1 

Dollars 

I\l p\a/  Vork 

1  N  CVV      I  Ul  P\ 

Beans   SD3p  green 

Florida 

Bu.  hamper  and  crt. 

7.50 

1  7.50 

1  7.5  0 

13.00 

Beets  bunched 

Te  xa  s 

1-2/5  bu.  crt.  2  doz. 

Broccoli  bunch ed 

California 

1 4's  bu. ,  ct n . 

8.00 

6.75 

9.75 

12. do 

7.75 

9.00 

Ca  bbage  Domest  ic 

Round  type 

Florida 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

8.50 

8.00 

6.50 

13.00 

7.50 

6.25 

T 0 p p ed  w ashed 

California 

48-1  lb.  film  bag  ctn. 

10.75 

9.75 

11.50 

1 1.00 

7.50 

6.75 

Topped ,  washed  

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag,  mesh 

master 

pai  il  if  I  r\\Ai  &r 

Ca  1  i  f  0  r  n  i  a 

Ctn  Film  wrpd  12's 

1  2.00 

8.5  0 

9.75 

12.50 

14.00 

Ce  lery . 

il  IM'H  Mill 

1 1.00 

10.00 

12.00 

11.50 

1 1.50 

12.50 

Pa  sea  1 

Florida 

9.25 

8.50 

9.50 

9.50 

9.50 

Florida 

4V?-5  doz.  crt. 

8.25 

7.25 

9.50 

8.00 

8.75 

Florida 

D  U .   DSK  \  . 

California 

2  doz.  c t n  . 

7.25 

5.75 

1 3.50 

9.75 

6.5  0 

1 1.50 

Onions: 

Yellow,  G lobe,  med ium  . 

New  York 

50-lb.  sack 

10.25 

3.25 

3.35 

3.5  0 

5.75 

Yellow,  Granex,  large  .  .  . 

Texa  s 

jU-id.  sacK 

4.85 

Florida 

Bu.  crt.,  large 

13.50 

8.25 

8.25 

7.50 

1 9.00 

Texas 

D,|      hf  l/t 

bSU.  DSKT. 

6.75 

8.00 

7.5  0 

7.00 

9.50 

C  h  i  cago  t 

R  0 1 n  c     cnan  nroon 

~  1  U  1  lUd 

bu,  ha m per  and  crt. 

9.00 

18.00 

19.50 

19.50 

14.00 

C  r+  OA'c 
UIL,  <i **  S 

6.6  0 

6.75 

8.00 

7.2  5 

7.25 

R  r  t~ir~  f  c\  1  i 

LiH  !  1  1  II  1  1  Id 

1  A  '  c  h  1  1  r- 

x  *+  b  U  U .  ,  CfL. 

7.25 

7.00 

8.50 

10.75 

7.25 

Round  type  

Texas 

1-3/4  bu.  crt. 

9.35 

7.15 

5.30 

9.75 

8.15 

5.75 

Carrots: 

Topped,  washed  

Texas 

48-1  lb.  film  bag, 

mesh  master 

6.00 

5.70 

Californ  ia 

Ctn.  film  wrpd.  12's 

11.10 

7.80 

10.60 

15.00 

12.50 

Celery: 

Pascal   

California 

Crt.  2-3  doz. 

10.25 

9.15 

1 1.25 

12.00 

11.85 

Florida 

Crt.  2-4  doz. 

9.25 

8.50 

11.35 

10.75 

Corn,  sweet  (yellow)  

Florida 

4-V2-5  doz.  crt. 

9.00 

7.75 

8.00 

Lettuce,  Iceberg  type  .... 

Arizona 

2  doz.  head  ctn. 

6.75 

5.25 

5.75 

11.50 

Onions: 

Yellow,  Granex,  med.    .  . 

Texas 

50  lb.  sack 

8.75 

Yellow,  Globe,  medium  . 

Midwestern 

50  lb.  sack 

9.50 

11.50 

4.00 

3.62 

Peppers,  green  

Florida 

Bu.  ctn.  and  crt. 

10.00 

9.00 

20.00 

Weekly  summary  of  terminal  market  prices,  Market  News  Report,  AMS,  USDA. 
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Table  10— Vegetables,  fresh:  Average  f.o.b.  shipping  point  prices,  per  hundredweight.  United  States, 

indicated  periods,  1977  and  1978 


Commodity 

1977 

1978 

February 

March 

January 

February 

March  1-15 

Dollars 

Asparagus  

56 

00 

51 

70 

33.00 

60.30 

17 

00 

33.60 

37.50 

35.60 

18 

40 

15 

50 

7.47 

9.57 

9.88 

Carrots  :  

15 

50 

13 

40 

10.10 

9.76 

8.32 

Celery  

13 

70 

9 

58 

8.84 

8.68 

11.90 

16 

10 

13.40 

15.00 

13.40 

Cucumbers  

13 

20 

15 

10 

11.60 

Lettuce  

7 

51 

9 

06 

12.10 

9.45 

7.88 

14 

00 

19 

40 

4.95 

4.76 

6.37 

Peppers,  green   

33 

30 

40 

70 

20.00 

23.40 

20.40 

Tomatoes  

31 

40 

34 

50 

20.50 

20.40 

21.60 

Agricultural  Prices,  ESCS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 


Table  1 1  — Vegetables,  commercial  for  fresh  market:  Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by  farmers, 

United  States  by  months,  1962  to  date1 


(196  7=100) 


Per  iod 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Average 

1962   

94 

102 

125 

109 

107 

84 

73 

63 

64 

66 

75 

85 

87 

1963   

102 

95 

82 

83 

78 

88 

85 

65 

62 

70 

91 

94 

83 

1964   

100 

103 

98 

89 

83 

90 

80 

76 

76 

78 

101 

87 

88 

1965   

78 

83 

97 

107 

127 

103 

84 

77 

78 

87 

89 

87 

91 

1966   

110 

115 

101 

108 

94 

99 

115 

102 

91 

92 

101 

95 

102 

1967   

100 

94 

96 

110 

104 

128 

109 

84 

80 

88 

101 

104 

100 

1968   

119 

117 

125 

129 

105 

98 

92 

86 

92 

91 

113 

118 

107 

1969   

104 

109 

113 

110 

118 

97 

97 

94 

90 

111 

151 

130 

110 

1970   

130 

123 

123 

109 

121 

110 

101 

96 

111 

95 

102 

95 

110 

1971  

111 

116 

149 

135 

126 

127 

119 

101 

99 

121 

172 

138 

126 

1972   

155 

131 

115 

134 

122 

123 

116 

125 

129 

112 

147 

139 

129 

1973   

155 

154 

170 

200 

190 

190 

179 

131 

125 

122 

127 

129 

156 

1974   

136 

162 

131 

151 

170 

171 

151 

140 

140 

163 

167 

146 

152 

1975   

169 

169 

166 

177 

169 

204 

178 

157 

159 

159 

174 

189 

173 

1976   

191 

163 

179 

177 

130 

156 

169 

153 

177 

190 

186 

1  72 

170 

1977   

235 

260 

270 

199 

185 

159 

167 

162 

168 

183 

210 

163 

197 

19782   

207 

201 

202 

'  All  prices  reported  on  f.o.b.  basis.  2  Preliminary. 
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Table  12— Fresh  Vegetables:  Retail  price,  marketing  margin,  and  grower  and  packer  return  per  unit, 
sold  in  New  York  City,  indicated  months,  1977  and  1978 


Commodity,  month, 
and  retail  unit 

Retail 
price 

Marketing  margin 

Grower  and  packer 
return  (Fob  shipping 
point  prices'  2 

A  hen  1  I  i  to 

Percentage  of 
rs  1 3  i  1  pries 

HUbU  1  U  It; 

Percentage  of 
retail  price 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Cents 

Percent 

Carrots  (Pound) 

Jan.  1978   

33.0 

22.0 

c  ~I 

i  i  n 
1  l.U 

Jo 

Dec.  1977  

31.6 

19.5 

62 

12.1 

38 

Jan.  1977   

35.7 

20.5 

57 

15.2 

43 

Celery  (Pound) 

,Jan.  1978   

37.3 

26.8 

72 

10.5 

28 

Dec.  1977   

33.7 

27.8 

82 

5.9 

18 

Jan.  1977   

36.9 

24.4 

66 

12.5 

34 

Cucumbers  (Pound) 

Jan.  1978   

39.0 

25.7 

66 

13.3 

34 

Dec.  1977   

29.2 

20.1 

69 

9.1 

31 

Jan.  1977   

42.3 

25.2 

60 

17.1 

40 

Lettuce  (Head) 

Jan.  1978   

59.0 

41.6 

-J  1 
/  1 

17/1 

Dec.  1977   

64.0 

44.1 

69 

19.9 

31 

Jan.  1977   

49.6 

35.0 

71 

14.4 

29 

Onions,  dry  yellow  (Pound) 

,Jan.  1978   '.  

21.8 

1 5.4 

7  ^ 

6.4 

29 

Dec.  1977   

22.0 

15.1 

69 

6.6 

31 

Jan.  1977   

23.2 

12.7 

55 

10.5 

45 

Potatoes,  round  white  (Pound) 

Jan.  1978   

14.1 

10.1 

72 

4.0 

28 

Dec.  1977   

14.2 

10.1 

71 

4.1 

29 

Jan.  1978   

14.4 

10.3 

72 

4.1 

28 

PotstoGs,  Russst  (Pound) 

Jan.  1978   

20.5 

15.2 

74 

5.3 

26 

Dec.  1977   

20.3 

15.0 

74 

5.3 

26 

Jan.  1977   

19.7 

14.5 

74 

5.2 

24 

Spinach  (10-oz.  Pkg.) 

Jan.  1978   

73.6 

60.1 

82 

13.5 

20 

Dec.  1977   

74.4 

59.4 

80 

15.0 

20 

Jan.  1977   

66.7 

50.2 

75 

16.5 

25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  (Pound) 

Jan.  1978   

33.2 

14.4 

43 

18.8 

57 

Dec.  1977   

32.5 

14.5 

45 

18.0 

55 

Jan. 1977   

27.6 

14.8 

54 

12.8 

46 

1  For  quantity  of  product  equivalent  to  retail  unit  sold  to  consumers:  Because  of  waste  and  spoilage  during  marketing,  equivalent 
quantity  exceeds  retail  unit.  2  Production  areas:  Carrots-California,  Celery-California,  Cucumbers-Florida,  Lettuce-California, 
Onions-New  York     Potatoes,  Round  White-New  York,  Potatoes,  Russet-Idaho,  Spinach-Texas,  Sweet  Potatoes,  North  Carolina. 
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Table  13— Canned  vegetables:  Commercial  packs  1976  and  1977  and  canners'  and  wholesale  distributors' 

stocks  1977  and  1978,  United  States 


Commodity 

Pack 

Stocks 

1976 

1977 

Canners 

Wholesale  distributors 

Date 

1977 

1978 

Date 

1977 

1978 

1,000  cases  24/303's 

1,000  cases  24/303's 

1,000  cases  24/303's 

Major  commodities 

Beans,  snap   

47 ,42 1 

54,494 

Mar. 

1 

19,5  34 

20,1 03 

Jan. 

1 

4,265 

4,152 

Beets  

9 , 1 64 

1 1,348 

Ja  n . 

1 

8,05  7 

7 ,2  42 

Jan. 

1 

1 ,064 

1,103 

54,694 

56,300 

Mar. 

1 

26,447 

26,002 

Ja  n. 

1 

4,210 

4,088 

31,927 

30,2  38 

Mar. 

1 

15,575 

12,2  32 

Ja  n. 

1 

2,811 

2,994 

1  O  ^  T  1 
1  eL  ,~J  o  1 

12,44  7 

Mar. 

1 

6  485 

6,201 

Jan. 

1 

746 

155,737 

164,827 

76,098 

71,780 

13,075 

13,083 

i  omatoes  and  Products 

42,614 

52,076 

Jan. 

1 

28,765 

37,538 

Jan. 

1 

5,104 

4,204 

32  154 

2  7  19  7 

Jan. 

1 

24  2  36 

21010 

Jan. 

1 

3  294 

2  165 

Total 

74,768 

79,273 

53,00  1 

58,548 

8,398 

6,369 

Other  commodities 

3,609 

3,705 

Mar. 

1 

308 

615 

Jan. 

1 

436 

537 

Beans,  lima   

2,812 

2,657 

Mar. 

1 

1,798 

1,143 

Jan. 

1 

373 

381 

Carrots   

5,327 

5,973 

Jan. 

1 

3,991 

3,301 

Jan. 

1 

679 

709 

O  k  ra 3 

367 

N.A. 

Pickles'   

70,986 

70,347 

Pimentos  

702 

N.A. 

Pumpkin  and  squash   

5,500 

2,962 

Jan. 

1 

2,723 

1,866 

Jan. 

1 

720 

554 

Potatoes   

14,679 

N.A. 

Sweetpotatoes  

7,960 

N.A. 

Jan. 

1 

4,199 

3,006 

Spinach  

6,304 

7,108 

Mar. 

1 

2,818 

2,249 

Jan. 

1 

374 

611 

Other  greens   

3,125 

N.A. 

Vegetables,  mixed  

N.A. 

N.A. 

Field  peas  

1,875 

N.A. 

Total  comparaPle 

other  items  

94,538 

92,752 

15,837 

12,180 

2,582 

2,792 

Grand  total 

comparable  items   

325,043 

336,852 

144,936 

142,508 

24,055 

22,244 

'Crop  for  processing  converted  to  a  canned  basis  by  applying  an  overall  conversion  factor  (pickles  112  and  sauerkraut  54  cases 
equivalent  to  1  ton  fresh).  2  Pack  and  stocks  data  not  complete  for  catsup,  paste,  sauce  and  puree.  3Okra,  okra  and  tomatoes,  and 
okra,  corn  and  tomatoes.  N.A.  -  not  available. 


Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  the  National  Food  Processors  Association,  unless  otherwise  noted.  Wholesale  distributors,  stock 
from  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table  14— Vegetables,  frozen:  Cold  storage  holdings  and  indicated  disappearance,  January  1  to  April  1 


Commodity 

April  1  stocks 

January  1-April  1  net  change 

1976 

1977 

19781 

1976 

1977 

1978' 

Million  pounds 

Asparagus  

4 

4 

4 

-5 

-5 

-6 

Beans,  lima: 

27 

16 

1  7 

-8 

-7 

-6 

Ba  b  y 

65 

36 

49 

-14 

-19 

-23 

Total  

92 

52 

66 

-22 

-26 

-29 

Beans,  snap: 

80 

38 

46 

-6  7 

-45 

-38 

French  style 

31 

18 

26 

-17 

-22 

-20 

Total  

111 

56 

72 

-84 

-67 

-5  8 

Broccoli: 

Spears-  

36 

16 

47 

-1 1 

-12 

-8 

Chopped  and  cuts  

28 

19 

48 

-5 

-5 

-6 

Total  

64 

35 

95 

-16 

-17 

-14 

36 

20 

30 

-1  3 

-17 

-8 

Carrots 

Diced   

57 

44 

77 

-73 

-32 

-29 

Other  

40 

24 

42 

40 

-1 1 

-7 

Total  

97 

68 

119 

-3  3 

-43 

-36 

Cauliflower  

44 

20 

38 

-22 

-2  7 

-13 

Corn  swG6t' 

Cut   

157 

150 

147 

-94 

-108 

-74 

On-cob   

87 

93 

137 

-2  7 

-50 

-6  5 

Total  

244 

243 

284 

-121 

-158 

-139 

Mixed  Vegetables 

38 

30 

32 

(4) 

-3 

-4 

Okra  

18 

8 

21 

-11 

-15 

-13 

Onions: 

Rings   

10 

10 

12 

-2 

-2 

2 

Ot her  frozen 

12 

1 1 

14 

(4) 

-4 

-2 

Total  

22 

21 

26 

-1 

-6 

C) 

Peas  blackeyed 

8 

6 

11 

-6 

-5 

-4 

Peas,  green   

156 

118 

125 

-95 

-112 

-101 

Peas  and  carrots 

13 

10 

- 13 

(4) 

-2 

1 

Spinach   

60 

49 

55 

5 

-6 

-4 

Southern  greens  

24 

1  7 

33 

-8 

-12 

-1 

Other  vegetables  

160 

136 

156 

-40 

-38 

-34 

1,191 

893 

1,180 

-471 

-559 

-465 

Potatoes: 

French  fried   

676 

766 

809 

106 

117 

90 

Other  frozen   

111 

104 

106 

-1 

3 

-5 

Total  frozen  potatoes  .... 

787 

870 

915 

105 

120 

85 

Grand  total2   

1,979 

1,764 

2,095 

-366 

-439 

-380 

1  Preliminary.  2  May  not  add  to  total  due  to  rounding.  3  Reported  separately  beginning  Feb.  1,  1976.  4  Less  than  .50. 


Cold  storage,  ESCS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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Table  15— Potatoes,  winter  and  spring:  Acreage,  yield  per  acre  and  production,  1976,  1977,  and  1978 


Seasonal  group 
and  State 

Acreage 

Yield  per  acre 

Production 

Harvested 

For 
harvest 
1978' 

19  76 

19  77 

1 9  78 

19  76 

19  77 

19  78 

1976 

1977 

1000  acres 

Cwt. 

1,000  cwt. 

Winter,  total  

14.4 

13.4 

12.6 

207 

199 

220 

2,984 

2,660 

2,766 

Spring: 

13.0 

13.4 

13.0 

145 

165 

165 

1,885 

2,211 

2,145 

Florida-Hastings   

19.3 

19.5 

20.5 

210 

220 

170 

4,053 

4,290 

3,485 

Other  

2.5 

1.7 

1.9 

160 

185 

150 

400 

315 

285 

Alabama   

11.5 

10.5 

10.5 

140 

120 

130 

1,610 

1,260 

1,36  5 

Mississippi  

1.4 

1.3 

1.2 

95 

90 

85 

133 

117 

102 

Louisiana  

2.6 

2.3 

2.3 

75 

75 

85 

195 

173 

196 

Texas  

7.1 

5.4 

6.3 

155 

165 

150 

1,101 

891 

945 

Arizona  

6.8 

6.5 

6.0 

270 

270 

250 

1,836 

1,755 

1,5  00 

California   

34.2 

30.8 

29.0 

395 

385 

335 

13,509 

11,858 

9,715 

Total   

98.4 

91.4 

» 

90.7 

251 

250 

218 

24,722 

22,870 

19,738 

1  Indicated. 


Crop  Production,  ESCS,  USDA. 


Table  16— Potatoes,  summer  and  fall:  Prospective  plantings, 
with  comparisons,  1976,  1977,  and  1978 


Planted 

acreage 

1978  as 

Seasonal  group 

1  nd  ica- 

percent- 

1976 

1977 

ted  1978 

age  of 

1977 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Winter1   

14.6 

13.6 

12.6 

93 

Spring2   

100.4 

92.8 

91.9 

99 

Summer3  

122.4 

118.7 

112.0 

94 

Fall3   

1,169.9 

1,164.3 

1,157.6 

99 

U.S.  total   

1,407.3 

1,389.4 

1,374.1 

99 

1  Includes  acreage  planted  in  preceding  fall.  2Acreage  planted 
and  intended  plantings  as  of  April  1.  3  Intented  acreage  for  1978 
as  of  April  1. 


Prospective  plantings,  ESCS,  USDA. 
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Table  17— Potatoes:  Prices  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  at  terminal  markets,  and  to  growers,  per  hundredweight, 

indicated  periods,  1977  and  1978 


Week  ended 


Item 

1977 

1978 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Ma  r. 

Apr. 

12 

19 

16 

14 

11 

1 

18 

15 

Dollars 

F.  o.  b.  shipping  points: 

New  stock 

Florida,  Dade  County 

U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  Round  Reds'   

11.00 

10.10 

11.00 

6.00 

8.00 

Old  stock 

Colorado,  San  Luis  Valley 

Red  McClures2   

5.00 

5.25 

5.50 

4.6  3 

4.50 

4.38 

3.98 

Idaho,  Idaho  Falls 

Russets3   

6.60 

6.13 

6.85 

5.48 

5.93 

6.00 

5.20 

Maine,  Aroostook  County 

U.S.  No.  1  Size  A,  Mostly  Katahdin1  .  *  .... 

5.00 

4.90 

7.20 

2.60 

2.72 

2.26 

3.38 

New  York,  Upstate 

Round  Whites'   

6.00 

4.26 

3.68 

Michigan 

Round  Whites'   

5.94 

5.86 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 


1977 

1978 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

15 

15 

12 

1  7 

1  14 

14 

11 

Dollars 


Terminal  markets: 
New  York: 
New  stock 

Florida,  Round  Reds'  .  5  

Old  stock 

Long  Island,  various  Round  Whites'  .  5 

Maine,  Katahdin  1  .  4  .  5  

Idaho,  Russets'  .  5   

Chicago: 
New  stock 

Florida,  Round  Reds'  .  5  .  6   

Old  stock 

Idaho,  Russets5  .  6  

Minnesota-North  Dakota,  Round  Reds 


14 

50 

13 

00 

16 

50 

10 

50 

11 

50 

7 

50 

7 

20 

5.20 

5.40 

5 

00 

5 

10 

7 

70 

7 

40 

9 

20 

5.30 

5.10 

5 

10 

5 

40 

11 

30 

11 

00 

11 

50 

12.50 

12.30 

12 

30 

12 

30 

13 

26 

15 

50 

10 

00 

10 

50 

9 

50 

9 

75 

9 

87 

10.65 

10.75 

11 

00 

10 

88 

7 

25 

7 

25 

7 

25 

6.00 

5.87 

5 

88 

6 

00 

Month 


1977 

1978 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Dollars 


U.S.  price  received  by  growers 
U.S.  average  parity  price  


3.51 
5.70 


3.62 
5.75 


3.99 
5.81 


3.21 
5.98 


3.19 
6.06 


3.24 
6.16 


1  50-pound  price  doubled.  2  2 -inch  up,  washed.  34-oz.  minimum.  42-inch  minimum.  ^  U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A.  6  Street  sales.  F.o.b.  prices 
are  the  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  of  daily  prices.  Terminal  market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  as  reported 
by  Market  News  representatives  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division  of  AMS.  N.A.-Not  available. 
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Table  18— Sweetpotatoes:  F.o.b.  prices  at  Louisiana  and  California  points  and  terminal  market  prices 
at  New  York  and  Chicago  for  stocks  of  generally  good  quality  and  condition  (U.S.  No.  1, 
when  available),  indicated  periods,  1977  and  1978 


Week  ended 

Location  and  variety 

Unit 

1977 

1978 

Feb.  12 

Mar.  19 

Apr.  16 

Jan.  14 

Feb.  11 

Mar.  18 

Apr. 

15 

Dollars 

F.o.b.  shipping  points 
S.W.  Louisiana  points 
Porto  Rico  type,  U.S. 

50  pound 
crate 

7.6  0 

8.13 

8.75 

9.75 

9.75 

10.65 

California,  Porto 

Porto  Rico  type,  centennial   

40  pound 
carton 

7.50 

9.20 

Tuesday  nearest  mid-month 

1977 

1978 

Feb.  15 

Mar.  15 

Apr.  12 

Jan.  17 

Feb.  14 

Mar.  14 

Apr. 

11 

Dollars 

Term inal  markets 
New  York: 
New  Jersey,  Orange 

Bushel 
carton 

6.00 

6.00 

6.50 

6.00 

North  Carolina, 

Porto  Rico  type,  centennial   

carton 

8.00 

9.50 

10.00 

11.25 

11 

25 

Chicago: 
Louisiana, 
Porto  Rico  type, 

50-pound 
carton 

9.55 

10.25 

12.00 

12.50 

13 

00 

F.o.b.  prices  are  simple  averages  of  the  mid-point  of  the  range  of  reported  by  Market  News  representatives  of  the  Fruit  and 
daily  prices.  Market  prices  are  for  Tuesday  of  each  week  as      Vegetable  Division  of  AMS. 
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Table  19- Sweetpotatoes:  Plantings,  1976,  1977 
and  indicated  1978 


Area 

Acreage 

1976 

1977 

1  nd  ica- 

ted 
19781 

1978  as 
percent- 
age of 
1977 

1,000  acres 

Percent 

Central  Atlantic2  .  . 

11.0 

10.0 

10.4 

104 

Lower  Atlantic3    .  . 

43.8 

42.6 

46.7 

110 

Central4  

60.4 

56.9 

58.5 

103 

California  

7.6 

7.8 

8.1 

104 

United  States  .  .  . 

122.8 

117.3 

123.7 

105 

1  Indicated  as  of  April  1.  2  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
3  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  'Tennessee, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 


Prospective  Plantings,  ESCS,  USDA. 


Table  20— Average  price  per  hundredweight  received  by  farmers  for  sweetpotatoes,  dry  edible  beans, 
and  dry  field  peas.  United  States,  indicated  periods,  1977  and  1978 


Commod  ity 

1977 

1978 

February  15 

March  15 

January  1  5 

February  15 

March  15 

Sweetpotatoes   

Dollars 

8.62                         9.75                       11.90                       12.40  13.20 
16.00                       14.50                       21.60                       22.80  21.40 
12.20                       12.30                       15.40                       13.60  12.50 

Agricultural  Prices,  ESCS,  USDA,  issued  monthly. 
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AN  OCTOBER-DECEMBER  POTATO  PRICE 
ESTIMATING  EQUATION 


by  Abner  W.  Womack  and  Joseph  C.  Podany 


ABSTRACT:  Several  factors  influence  the  price  of  fall  harvested  potatoes  in  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  year.  Among  these  are  production,  per  capita  disposable  income,  third 
quarter  potato  prices,  and  expenditures  for  consumer  non-durable  goods  excluding  food. 
These  were  shown  to  have  the  most  significant  influence  when  tested  in  equations  which 
were  designed  also  to  test  whether  price  elasticities  may  have  changed  over  the  last  10 
years.  A  10-percent  upward  change  in  the  price  index  of  consumer  non-durable  goods  (ex- 
cept food)  can  depress  grower  potato  prices  by  about  5.3  percent.  A  10-percent  increase  in 
fall  production  is  associated  with  a  price  reduction  of  about  5.1  percent.  This  particular 
price  impact,  it  should  be  noted,  relates  only  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  year — not  a  sea- 
son average  price.  A  10-percent  increase  in  disposable  income  increases  grower  prices  5.3 
percent,  and  lagged  price  has  a  7.9-percent  positive  impact  for  each  10  percent  price 
change. 

KEYWORDS:  Potatoes,  price  impact,  fourth  quarter  prices,  third  quarter  prices,  fall  pro- 
duction, per  capita  disposable  income,  consumer  non-durable  goods. 


Potato  Price  and  Production 

Fall  quarter  potato  prices  have  fluctuated 
markedly  from  year  to  year,  from  a  low  of  $1.20  per 
cwt.  in  1961  to  a  high  of  $3.83  per  cwt.  in  1974.  But 
the  overall  trend  is  slightly  upward  over  time  indi- 
cating the  strength  in  consumer  demand  for  potato 
products.  This  growth  in  demand  is  also  confirmed 
by  an  uptrend  in  per  capita  potato  production  (ta- 
ble 1)  from  a  low  of  185  million  cwt.  in  1959  to  an 
estimated  near-record  production  level  of  307  mil- 
lion cwt.  in  1976. 

It  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  pro- 
duction and  price  information  given  in  table  1  that, 
as  expected,  large  production  years  result  in  lower 
price  and  vice  versa.  But  this  is  not  always  the 
case;  for  example,  a  decline  in  production  of 
around  23  million  cwt.  in  1964  produced  a  sharp 
increase  in  price  to  $2.99  per  cwt.  over  the  1963  fall 
average  farm  price  of  $1.41  per  cwt.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1965,  production  moved  sharply  upward 
by  about  43  million  cwt.  and  prices  dropped  by 
almost  $1  per  cwt.  This  pattern  was,  however,  not 


repeated  in  1966.  Production  increased  over  the  pre- 
vious year  by  about  12  million  cwt.  but  the  market 
cleared  at  a  slightly  higher  price  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Thus,  in  order  to  correctly  identify 
those  forces  that  shift  prices  in  the  potato  market, 
it  is  apparent  that  other  variables  must  be  consid- 
ered. 

Regression  analysis  was  used  to  identify  a  set  of 
variables  that  have  the  largest  influence  on  the  fall 
quarter  farm  price  of  potatoes.  This  is  done  by 
addressing  factors  that  would  influence  both  the 
processing  and  retail  markets. 

Sources  of  Data 

Fall  potato  production  and  price  data  from  1959 
to  1976  were  obtained  from  publications  of  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board,  ESCS.  In  order  to  insure 
comparability  of  data  over  time,  the  current  Crop 
Reporting  Board  definition  of  fall  potato  produc- 
tion was  used.  This  meant  that  the  production  of 
some  of  the  States  now  included  in  fall  potato  pro- 
duction had  to  be  added  into  the  previously  pub- 
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Table  1-Refemce  data  for  potato  price  estimating  equations 


Per  capita  dis- 

Price of  consu- 

posable in- 

Year 

Grower  potato 
prices  4th 
quarter1 

Grower  potato 
prices  3rd 
quarter' 

Potato 
production 

Per  capita 
d  isposaPle 

2 

income 

mer  non-dura- 
bles less  food 

(1967=1.00) 

come  index  of 
price  of  con- 
sumer non-dura- 
bles less  food 

Dummy 
variable 

$/cw  t 

$  /cwt. 

Mil.  cwt. 

Dollars 

Index 

Dollars 

1.82 

2.03 

185.4 

1,898 

.893 

2,125.42 

0 

1.90 

2.24 

192.7 

1,934 

.907 

2,132.30 

0 

1.20 

1.55 

222.9 

1,976 

.912 

2,166.67 

0 

1.5 1 

1.93 

206.1 

2,058 

.918 

2,241.83 

0 

1 .4 1 

1.96 

210.6 

2,128 

.927 

2,295.58 

0 

1  QC/l 

2.99 

2.86 

187.2 

2,278 

.935 

2,436.36 

1 

1.92 

3.03 

230.5 

2,430 

.948 

2,563.29 

0 

2.03 

2.03 

242.2 

2,597 

.970 

2,677.32 

0 

1.70 

2.27 

243.8 

2,740 

1.000 

2,740.00 

0 

1 .93 

2.22 

234.8 

2,930 

1.041 

2,814.60 

0 

1  QCQ 

1.88 

2.30 

252.6 

3,111 

1.088 

2,859.38 

0 

1.96 

2.70 

267.8 

3,348 

1.131 

2,960.21 

0 

1  Q71 

1.78 

2.12 

266.7 

3,588 

1.170 

3,066.67 

0 

1  Q79 

2.48 

3.06 

249.3 

3,837 

1.198 

3,202.84 

0 

3.44 

5.12 

254.4 

4,285 

1.248 

3,433.49 

0 

1974   

3.83 

4.81 

289.3 

4,646 

1.409 

3,297.37 

0 

1975   

3.80 

5.23 

278.4 

5,077 

1.517 

3,346.74 

0 

1976   

3.12 

3.81 

307.4 

5,511 

1.583 

3,481.36 

0 

1  ESCS-CRB-USDA  fourth  quarter  is  Oct. -Dec;  third  quarter  is  July-Sept.  2  Dept.  of  Commerce.  3BLS. 


lished  figures  for  the  earlier  years.  Data  on  per 
capita  disposable  income  are  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  price  index  of  non-durables 
excluding  food  is  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. The  most  recently  revised  monthly  farm 
potato  prices  of  the  Crop  Reporting  board  for  the 
years  1959-76  were  used  for  the  third  quarter  potato 
prices.  They  are  a  simple  average  of  the  farm 
prices  for  the  months  July-August-September  of 
each  year.  Fourth  quarter  potato  prices  are  Crop 
Reporting  Board  farm  prices  for  the  months  Octo- 
ber-November-December of  each  year. 


Hypothesized  Model 

A  price  model  for  the  potato  industry  would  be 
expected  to  include:  supply  response  equations 
dealing  with  acreage,  yield,  or  other  production 
response,  that  traced  the  market  flow  of  potatoes 
through  the  processed  and  fresh  markets.  Also 
there  would  be  retail  demand  equations  that  treat 
price-quantity-income  and  cross  commodity 
relationships  affecting  the  demand  for  fall  pota- 
toes. However,  it  is  also  possible  to  estimate  a  less 
complete  model  containing  the  major  market 
impacts  in  a  single  "reduced  form"  equation.  As 
mentioned  above,  variables  related  to  the  retail 
market  should  include  price  of  substitutes,  con- 
sumer income,  and  price  of  all  non-food  goods.  Pro- 
cessing costs  may  be  proxied  by  using  wage  rates 


and  farm  sector  supply  can  be  treated  as  given, 
since  summer  production  information  is  available 
prior  to  the  fall  quarter.1 

Additional  impacts  must  be  considered  if  one  or 
more  of  these  markets  are  interlinked  across  quar- 
ters. That  is,  the  above  exposition  would  suffice  if 
all  economic  influences  were  dissipated  within  the 
quarter.  But  it  is  highly  likely  that  the  quantity  of 
potatoes  stored  for  future  consumption  is  tempered 
by  future  price  expectations.2  This  notion  could 
therefore  lead  to  the  incorporation  of  future  price 
mechanisms  or  lagged  prices.  Also  prices  generated 
in  previous  quarters  could  have  an  economic 
impact  on  current  and  future  quarters  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  processing  phase.  In  sum- 
mation, this  implies  that  the  reduced  form  specifi- 
cation which  conforms  to  the  economics  of  the 
several  market  levels  should  include:  disposable 
income,  competitive  prices,  non-food  prices,  wages, 


'The  derivation  of  equation  specification  is  well  docu- 
mented in  economic  literature.  For  example,  Henderson, 
James  M.,  and  Richard  E.  Qant,  Microeconomic  Theory— 
A  Mathematical  Approach,  New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  Inc., 
1971. 

2For  a  more  detailed  discussion  on  estimating  com- 
modity stock  equations  see  Laby,  Walter  C,  Dynamic 
Commodity  Models:  Specification,  Estimation  and  Simu- 
lations, Lexington,  Massachusetts:  D.C.  Health  and  Com- 
pany, 1973.  Also  Grilicher,  Foi  "Distributed  Lag:  A  Sur- 
vey: Reading  in  Econometric  Theory."  Boulder:  Colorado 
Associated  University  Press,  1970. 
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lagged  prices,  production,  etc.  Thus,  farm  prices 
can  be  expected  to  be  affected  by  a  sequence  of  eco- 
nomic impacts  that  flow  from  all  levels  of  the  mar- 
ket sector. 

Since  all  market  levels  have  been  collapsed  into 
one  equation,  this  procedure  has  distinct  lim- 
itations.3 The  effects  derived  cannot  be  traced  to 
specific  markets,  and  coefficients  associated  with 
each  variable  reflect  the  combined  influences  stem- 
ming from  both  the  fresh  and  processing  markets. 

Prices  Estimating  Equations  and  Results 

Two  equations  were  estimated  for  the  period 
1959  through  1976.  Variables  presented  in  the 
equations  reflect  the  "best"  set  of  results  of  several 
different  specifications  tried.  For  example,  com- 
petitive vegetable  prices  were  not  found  to  be  sig- 
nificant. Also  wage  rates  in  the  processing  indus- 
try were  strongly  correlated  with  two  other 
variables  in  the  equation,  income,  and  general 
inflation  proxy,  and  therefore  gave  insignificant 
results. 


Equation  1 

POTP4Q  =  .87  +  .49  POTP3Q  -  .0044  PROD 
(5.54)  (1.02) 

+  .00032  YPDC  +  .81  DUM 
(1.86)  (3.35) 

~R2  =  .94,  Standard  Error  =  .20 
POTP4Q  =  fourth  quarter  grower  price  of  potatoes 
($/cwt.) 

POTP3Q  =  third  quarter  grower  price  of  potatoes 
($/cwt.) 

PROD  =  U.S.  fall  production  of  potatoes  (mil./cwt.) 
YPDC  =  Per  capita  disposable  income  (actual) 
DUM  =  Dummy  variable  for  1964 
"t"  statistics  are  given  in  bracketed  terms 


All  coefficients  in  the  equation  have  expected 
signs.  Production  (PROD)  has  a  negative  impact 
on  price  as  expected.  The  reduced  form  elasticity 
implies  that  for  each  additional  10-percent  increase 
in  production,  price  could  be  expected  to  fall  by 
about  4.7  percent.  Income  (YPDC)  has  a  positive 
impact,  indicating  that  price  increase  by  approxi- 
mately 4.4  percent  for  each  additional  10-percent 
increase  in  disposable  income.  Also,  third  quarter 
prices  are  estimated  to  have  a  positive  impact.  A 


3See  for  example,  Wonnacott,  R.  J.,  and  T.  H.  Won- 
nacott,  Econometrics,  New  York:  John  Wiley  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  1970. 


10-percent  increase  is  related  to  a  6.1-percent  fall 
quarter  increase. 

Actual  and  estimated  values  are  plotted  in  fig- 
ure 1.  The  equation  specified  reproduced  the  histor- 
ical period  reasonably  well  with  the  exception  of 
one  year,  1964.  This  year  was  deleted  because  of 
unusual  storage  problems  resulting  in  heavy 
losses,  particularly  in  Idaho. 

Equation  2 

POTP4Q  =  .46  +    .63  POTP3Q-  .0048  PROD 
(6.04)  (.97) 

+  .00042  YPDC/PCND 
(.91) 

R2  =  .87,  Standard  Error  =  .29 
PCND  =  Index  of  price  of  non-durables  less  food 
(Index) 

Equation  2  was  estimated  to  examine  the  impact 
that  general  price  movements  in  the  overall  econ- 
omy have  on  potato  prices.  Thus,  this  equation  dif- 
fers from  (1)  in  that  income  is  deflated  by  a  proxy 
for  general  inflation.  It  implies  that  if  all  other 
goods  increase  in  price,  other  factors  remaining 
unchanged,  farm  price  of  potatoes  can  be  expected 
to  decline.  Reduced  form  elasticity  implies  that  as 
other  prices  (PCND)  increase  by  10  percent,  farm 
potato  prices  would  drop  by  about  5.3  percent. 
Also,  a  10-percent  increase  in  production  is  esti- 
mated to  reduce  price  by  about  5.1  percent.  It 
should  be  noted  that  this  relationship  applies  to 
the  fourth  quarter,  not  the  entire  year,  which  pre- 
vious studies  have  considered.  A  10-percent 
increase  in  disposable  income  increases  price  by 
about  5.3  percent  and  lagged  price  has  a  7.9-per- 
cent impact  for  a  10-percent  change. 

Figure  1  indicates  the  equation's  ability  to 
reproduce  the  historical  period.  An  underestimate 
of  $.61  per  cwt.  in  this  case  is  the  largest  error  in 
the  historical  period. 

Estimating  Grower  Prices  for  October-December 
Quarter  1 977 

Use  of  the  estimating  equation  is  illustrated  by 
projecting  the  October-December  1977  potato  price 
based  on  the  following  values  for  independent  (pre- 
determined) variables:  Grower  price  of  potatoes 
July-September  quarter  (POTP3Q)  1977=$4.33  per 
cwt.;  U.S.  fall  production  of  potatoes  (PROD)  in 
1977=304.4  million  cwt.;  disposable  income  per  capi- 
tal (YPDC)  in  1977  estimate=$6,037;  index  of  price 
of  non-durables  less  food  (PCND-F)  1977  esti- 
mate=1.665;  and  disposable  per  capita  income 
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divided  by  index  of  non-duribles  less  food 
=$3,625.83.  Using  equation  1,  the  estimated  fourth 
quarter  grower  price  for  potatoes  was  $3.58  per  cwt. 
but  was  $3.25  when  equation  2  was  used.  The  offi- 
cially estimated  figure  was  $3.11  per  cwt.  The  dif- 
ferences of  47  cents  and  14  cents,  respectively,  may 
be  attributed  to  a  number  of  things  including  equa- 
tion inaccuracy.  However,  some  of  the  independent 
variables  are  subject  to  further  revision  which 
could  give  either  closer,  or  less  satisfactory  results. 
For  example,  the  preliminary  fourth  quarter  grower 
price  is  subject  to  revision  later,  and  this  could 
cause  the  estimated  price  to  look  better  or  worse. 

Conclusion 

To  be  a  useful  decisionmaking  tool,  a  potato 
price  forecasting  model  should  have  the  capability 
of  forecasting  fourth  quarter  prices  before  planting 
time.  This  model  relies  heavily  on  the  third  quarter 


prices,  a  value  that  cannot  be  quantified  until  after 
the  fall  crop  is  planted.  None  the  less,  results 
reported  here  are  useful  in  drawing  some  general 
inferences  about  factors  affecting  fourth  quarter 
prices.  The  variables  found  to  have  a  substantial 
impact  are:  disposable  income,  production,  price  of 
non-durable  goods  excluding  food,  and  the  third 
quarter  potato  price.  When  tested  against  recent 
price  history,  these  variables  perform  well. 

Moreover,  the  results  indicate,  when  compared 
with  earlier  studies  of  a  similar  nature,  that  potato 
prices  may  have  become  more  elastic  in  recent 
years.  Increasing  use  of  potatoes  in  frozen  and 
dehydrated  forms  tends  to  support  this  conclusion. 
Further  work  will  be  needed  to  develop  a  model 
with  applications  to  decisionmaking.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  find  a  variable  or  variables  that  can  be 
quantified  prior  to  planting  time  to  substitute  for 
the  third  quarter  prices. 
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